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U of  T,  TAs  Reach 
Tentative  Agreement 


By  Mi chah  Rynor 

IN  THE  WORLD  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
there  are  few  stars  who  shine  as 
brightly  as  Toronto-born  Frank 
Gehry.  The  upcoming  show  at 
U of  T,  which  will  complement  a 
related  show  running  concurrently 
at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  will 
show  why  such  acclaim  is 
warranted. 

Franks  Drawings:  Eight 

Museums  by  Gehry,  running  from 
Feb.  18  to  June  17  at  the  U of  T Art 
Centre,  will  be  the  first  exhibition  in 
two  decades  devoted  exclusively  to 


his  drawings.  It  will  include  49  orig- 
inal pen-on-paper  works  depicting 
eight  museum  projects  designed  by 
him  including  the  redesign  of  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  and, 
of  course,  his  signature  piece,  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  Bilbao, 
Spain. 

“This  is  a rare  opportunity  to 
see  Frank  Gehry’s  mind  and  hand 
at  work,"  said  exhibition  curator 
Larry  Richards,  former  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape,  and  Design,  “and  to 
see  some  of  the  spontaneous, 


generating  drawings  that  have  led 
to  his  astonishing  architecture.” 
Born  in  Toronto  in  1929,  Gehry 
is  the  design  principal  of  Frank  O. 
Gehry  & Associates.  Based  in  Los 
Angeles  and  educated  at  both 
Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Gehry  has 
lectured  at  U of  T and  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  the 
university  in  1998. 

“A  lot  of  people  still  tend  to 
think  of  architecture  as  glorified 
engineering  and  aren’t  aware  that 

-See  EXHIBITION  Page  2- 


By  Elaine  Smith 

The  university  and  the  union 
representing  Uof  T’s  3,500 
teaching  assistants  reached  a 
temporary  contract  agreement 
late  Jan.  29. 

The  agreement  was  reached 
after  five  days  of  conciliation  with 
an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour.  The  university 
and  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees,  Local  3902 
(Unit  1),  have  been  negotiating 
since  July,  the  current  agreement 
having  expired  at  the  end  of 
April.  Union  membership  voted 
in  December  to  give  their  bargain- 
ing committee  a strike  mandate. 

Union  membership  will  be 
briefed  on  the  specifics  of  the 
agreement  at  a Feb.  7 meeting. 


Voting  on  ratification  will  take 
place  through  Feb.  10.  Both  par- 
ties have  agreed  not  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  tentative  agreement 
until  that  time. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the  nego- 
tiated agreement,”  said  Professor 
Angela  Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources  and  equity). 
“We  believe  it  is  responsive  to  the 
issues  brought  forward  by  the 
union  and  the  university.” 

Anil  Varughese,  chief 
spokesperson  for  the  CUPE  bar- 
gaining committee,  said,  “We  are 
bringing  the  agreement  forward 
with  a unanimous  recommenda- 
tion for  ratification  but  we  want 
to  make  sure  our  members  have 
the  opportunity  to  understand 
what  is  in  the  deal,  what  isn’t  and 
what  the  ramifications  are.” 


Fashion  Statement 


Zarlasht  Zamani,  a second-year  commerce  student  from  Afghanistan,  displays  a handcrafted  neck- 
lace during  International  Day  celebrations,  sponsored  by  Hart  House  and  the  International  Student 
Centre.  Zamani  is  a member  of  the  Central  Inner  Asian  Association. 

Exhibition  Will  Showcase  Architect 


Getting  Ahead, 
Giving  Back 

Engineering  student  opens  doors 
for  black  youth 

Bv  Nicolle  Wahl 

Growing  up  in  Toronto,  Ricky  Neckles  liked  to  design  things. 
He  asked  questions  about  how  things  worked  or  were  built.  But 
he  had  no  idea  what  an  engineer  was  — he  had  never  met  one. 
In  high  school  his  career  profile  suggested  that  engineering  was  the 
closest  match  for  his  interests  and  talents.  Yet  he  still  had  no  idea  what 
engineering  involved.  “No  one  in  my  family  knew  what  it  was,  no  one 
in  my  community  was  involved  in  post-secondary  education,”  says 
Neckles,  now  a third-year  student  in  mechanical  engineering.  “So  1 did 
a lot  of  research  by  myself ...  I went  to  a few  open  houses  at  U of  T.” 
During  his  first  year,  he  met  recruiters  from  the  U of  T chapter  ol  the 
National  Society  of  Black  Engineers  (NSBE)  and  in  second  year,  he 
asked  to  be  given  a non-official  role.  “It  really  inspired  me  when  I dis- 
covered how  NSBE  reaches  out  to  high  school  students  and  tries  to 
increase  the  number  of  black  engineers,"  Neckles  says.  “I  attended  the 
national  conference  in  Boston,  where  there  were  10,000  black  engineers 
from  around  the  world,  and  that  really  inspired  me  to  see  the  big 
picture.” 

When  he  returned  from  Boston,  he  ran  for  president  of  the  U of  T 
chapter  of  NSBE,  energized  by  the  goal  of  making  a difference  to  young 
black  students.  “If  people  don’t  have  a mentor,  they  take  a path  they  end 
up  regretting,”  he  says.  “People  in  the  community  don’t  have  positive 
role  models  to  identify  with.  That’s  a major  thing  that  we  try  to  focus  on 
in  NSBE  — to  go  out  there  and  raise  awareness  and  show  people  that 
there  are  black  engineers  and  we  are  doing  something  positive.  Just  to 
make  them  think  about  it,  so  they  could  say,  I could  do  that,  too.” 
Currently  Neckles  is  mentoring  four  students  on  weekends,  meeting 
to  discuss  topics  such  as  how  to  pay  for  university,  when  to  apply  for 
scholarships,  investment  strategies  and  how  to  create  five-year  plans  for 
their  careers.  “We’re  giving  them  the  skills  and  a plan  for  success,” 
Neckles  says.  “1  mentor  them  directly  — I’ll  call  them  every  week  or  two 
weeks  and  see  if,  for  example,  they  need  help  with  their  math  or  science 
homework.” 

Neckles  is  planning  an  NSBE  Junior  Day,  a day-long  conference  at 
U of  T in  May  for  high  school  students  — a way  to  promote  post- 
secondary education  — and  he  is  also  developing  a Pre-Collegiate 
-See  GETTING  Page  2- 
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IN  BRIEF 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FINANCIAL  TIMES  LISTS  ROTMAN 
AMONG  TOP  10  IN  FINANCE 

The  Rotman  School  of  Management  continues  to  be  ranked  by  the 
Financial  Times  as  one  of  the  leading  business  schools  in  the  world  m the 
newspapers  annual  survey  of  MBA  programs.  While  this  years  ranking 
of  24th  is  down  slightly  from  last  year  when  the  school  placed  21st, 
Rotman  garnered  high  marks  for  the  research  output  of  its  faculty,  plac- 
ing 17th  in  the  category,  and  also  for  its  doctoral  program,  placing  25th. 
“This  means  our  faculty  members  are  creating  new  knowledge  content 
that  is  making  a meaningful  contribution  on  a global  basis,”  said  Dean 
Roger  Martin.  The  Rotman  School  was  also  named  as  one  of  the  top  10 
business  schools  for  finance.  The  Financial  Times  survey  is  based  on  a 
survey  of  business  schools  and  their  MBA  graduates  from  three  years 
ago.  The  Wharton  School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  named 
top  school  for  the  third  year  in  a row. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Rebecca  Wittmann  of  history  is  the  winner 
of  a Fraenkel  Prize  (Category  A)  of  the  Wiener 
Library,  Institute  of  Contemporary  History  in 
London,  U.K.,  for  her  book  Beyond  Justice:  The 
Auschwitz  Trial  (Harvard  University  Press).  The  prize, 
sponsored  by  the  library s previous  chair,  Ernst 
Fraenkel,  is  given  for  an  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  contemporary  history  covering  one  of  the 
traditional  fields  of  interest  to  the  Wiener  Library, 
such  as  central  European  and  Jewish  history  in  the 
20th  century,  the  Second  World  War,  fascism  and 
totalitarianism,  political  violence,  racism,  etc. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Donna  Reece  of  medicine  is  one  of  this 
year’s  prestigious  Gerald  Kirsh  Humanitarian  Award 
recipients.  The  awards  honour  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital  staff  who  demonstrate  compassionate  care. 
Individuals  are  nominated  by  patients  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  selected  by  a group  of  peers  at  the  hospital; 
this  year  21  were  nominated,  two  received  awards. 


Reece  received  the  prize,  established  by  the  late 
Gerald  Kirsh’s  family  as  a tribute  to  exceptional  care 
they  received  at  the  hospital,  at  an  awards  ceremony 
Dec.  14. 

Professor  Joanne  Rovet  of  pediatrics  is  the  recipient 
of  the  2005  John  Dewan  Prize,  given  by  the  Ontario 
Mental  Health  Foundation  to  recognize  an  outstand- 
ing researcher  whose  work  has  been  or  is  presently 
supported  by  the  foundation.  The  candidate’s 
research  must  be  laboratory  or  clinically  based  and 
exhibit  originality  and  uniqueness  of  approach  lead- 
ing to  significant  new  knowledge  or  concepts  relative 
to  mental  health. 


Getting  Ahead,  Giving  Back 


THE  BULLETIN  SEEKS  YOUR  FEEDBACK 

Help  us  better  meet  the  needs  of  our  readers  by  taking  part  in  our 
readership  survey.  If  you  make  the  time  to  read  The  Bulletin,  take  a 
minute  to  participate.  Visit  www.news.utoronto.ca/bulletin  by  Feb.  28 
and  click  on  the  survey  button  to  answer  our  questions.  The  informa- 
tion you  provide  will  allow  us  to  examine  The  Bulletin  with  a more  crit- 
ical eye.  We  will  be  compiling  results  and  reporting  back  to  our  readers 
in  March.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  tell  us  what  you  think. 
All  suggestions  and  observations  are  welcome.  If  you  have  already 
participated  by  sending  in  your  survey  or  responding  online,  thank  you. 


NOMINATIONS  OPEN  FOR  TVO’S 
BEST  LECTURER 

For  the  second  year,  TV  Ontario  is  sponsoring  a Best  Lecturer 
competition  to  decide  which  post-secondary  professor  in  the  province 
is  the  best  at  getting  his  or  her  message  across  to  students.  A panel  of 
independent  judges  will  choose  10  finalists  who  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  deliver  their  best  lectures  on  camera.  The  shows  will  be  aired  in 
January  2007  and  viewers  will  decide  on  the  top  teacher.  The  winner’s 
university  or  college  will  receive  a $10,000  scholarship.  Last  year 
University  Professor  Michael  Collins  of  civil  engineering  and  Megumi 
Harada,  a post-doctoral  fellow  in  mathematics,  were  among  the  10  final- 
ists. The  nomination  deadline  is  Feb.  20.  Visit  www.tvo.org/bigideas  for 
more  information. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  

“The  Bulletin  shall  be  a University-wide  newspaper  for  faculty  and  staff  with  a dual  mandate: 

1.  To  convey  information  accurately  on  the  official  University  position  on  important 
matters  as  reflected  in  decisions  and  statements  by  the  Governing  Council  and  the 
administration. 

2.  It  shall  also  publish  campus  news,  letters  and  responsible  opinion  and  report  on 
events  or  issues  at  the  University  thoroughly  and  from  all  sides.” 

As  approved  by  Governing  Council,  Feb.  3,  1988 


- Continued  From  Page  1- 

Institute  chapter  for  students  from  grades  6 to  12. 
On  Oct.  15  Neckles  volunteered  for  NSBE’s  A Walk 
for  Education,  going  door-to-door  in  the  Vaughn  and 
Oakwood  area  with  NSBE  members  to  give  out  bags 
with  information  about  scholarships,  engineering, 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 
The  event,  which  was  held  in  cities  in  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Ghana,  had  a huge  impact  on  Neckles. 

Membership  in  the  U of  T chapter  of  NSBE  is  at  its 
highest  levels  ever.  Last  year  only  five  U of  T students 
attended  the  national  NSBE  meeting.  “My  focus  this 
year  was  to  get  the  funding  for  at  least  20  students,  ’ 
Neckles  says,  and  more  than  20  are  now  registered  to 


attend  the  next  national  meeting  in  Pittsburgh. 
NSBE’s  national  organization  has  just  announced  that 
the  2010  national  conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto. 
Neckles  wants  to  use  the  opportunity  to  get  high 
school  students  in  the  GTA  involved. 

Neckles  plans  to  run  for  a second  term  as  U of  T’s 
NSBE  president  April  13.  After  he  graduates,  he 
wants  to  work  in  a consulting  firm,  complete  an  MBA 
and  eventually  start  his  own  engineering  consulting 
firm.  But  giving  back  to  his  community  is  part  of  his 
long-term  plan  after  he  leaves  university. 

“I’m  very  career-focused,’  Neckles  says,  but  at  the 
same  time,  every  step  forward  that  I take,  1 have  to 
give  back.” 


Exhibition  Will  Showcase  Architect 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
great  architecture  is  driven  by 
deep  artistic  impulses,”  Richards 
stated.  “Frank  Gehry  is,  in  the 
best  sense,  an  artist-architect. 
This  exhibition  reveals  his  visual 
thinking,  his  deep  artistry.” 

The  world  of  architecture,  he 
added,  is  very  much  driven  now 
by  computers  and  digital  processes. 
“But  most  great  architects,  like 
Frank,  still  depend  on  sketching 
by  hand  to  move  their  ideas  from 
mind  to  paper.  In  this  exhibition 
we  can  see  the  embryonic  stages 
of  a Gehry  building  when  ideas 
about  space  and  shape  are  still 


emerging.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, the  exhibition  proves  to  me 
that  hand  drawing  is  still  hugely 
important  in  the  conceptual  stage 
and  in  the  communication  of  an 
idea  for  a building.” 

The  exhibition  will  even  include 
some  of  Gehry’s  sketchbooks  from 
the  late  70s  and  early  80s  and  a 
collection  of  thumbnail  sketches 
never  exhibited  before.  As  well,  a 
three-dimensional  “wire  drawing” 
commissioned  by  Gehry  for  the 
show  will  also  be  on  display. 

“I  am  very  excited  to  have  orig- 
inal drawings  by  Frank  Gehry  in 
the  Art  Centre  because  they  are  a 


fascinating  link  between  his  origi- 
nal architectural  ideas  and  the 
actual  buildings,”  said  Niamh 
O’Laoghaire,  director  of  the 
U of  T Art  Centre.  “Especially 
interesting  are  the  thumbnail 
sketches.  They  are  not  related  to 
specific  projects  and  so  provide  a 
revealing  glimpse  into  the  auto- 
matic workings  of  Gehry’s  mind 
and  hand.” 

The  U of  T Art  Centre,  located 
at  15  King’s  College  Circle,  is 
open  from  noon  to  5 p m. 
Tuesday  through  Friday  and  noon 
to  4 p.m.  on  Saturday.  Admission 
is  $5. 
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Popularizing 

Poetry 

Website  makes  verse  readily  available 

By  Hichah  Rynor 


I think  that  I shall  never  see! A website  so  good  and  all  for  free 

You’ll  find  the  greats  of  poetry  on  it  — and  the  not  so  great, 
along  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  verses  imaginable  — as  well  as 
An  Ode  to  the  Death  of  a Favourite  Cat,  An  Ode  on  the  Mammoth  Cheese 
that  was  created  in  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  and  Ernest  Hemingway’s  I Like 
Canadians. 

This  is  one  poetry  website  with  range. 

The  Representative  Poetry  Online  website  — rpo.library.utoronto.ca 
— is  one  of  the  most  respected  poetry  archives  in  existence.  In 
December,  the  U.S.  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  recognized 
it  as  one  of  the  best  educational  sites  in  the  world. 

“They  emphasized  content,  the  seriousness  of  treatment  and  the 
impact  the  website  had  in  the  classroom  which  shocked  me  because  1 
didn’t  know  if  it  was  having  any  impact  there,”  said  Professor  Ian 
Lancashire  of  English,  editor  of  the  website  for  the  past  11  years. 

As  well,  the  Poetry  Foundation  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
poetry  authorities  in  North  America,  recently  selected  the  U of  T 
website  as  part  of  its  archives. 

Representative  Poetry  began  its  life  in  1912  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  William  Alexander,  one  of  the  university’s  first  English 
professors,  as  a poetry  textbook.  Students  paid  the  rather  “steep”  price 
of  one  dollar  for  it. 

One  of  its  drawbacks  was  that  it  virtually  ignored  most  poets  who 
weren’t  British.  But,  as  one  of  the  very  first  books  ever  published  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  it  had  a long  lile  in  book  form.  Dozens  of 
U of  T staff  and  faculty  worked  on  it,  including  Northrup  Frye  and 
Marshall  McLuhan. 

It  lasted  until  the  early  1970s,  and  it  wasn’t  until  the  early  1990s  that 
it  was  brought  back  to  life  as  an  online  version.  Lancashire,  long  a fan 
of  the  original  hard-copy  version,  reinvigorated  the  historic  text  for  a 
new  generation  — but  soon  realized  he  had  a lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 

“It  was  very  conservative  and  restricted,”  Lancashire  recalls.  “And  so, 
when  it  went  back  online,  people  from  around  the  world  started  writ- 
ing in  asking,  Where  are  the  black  poets,  the  gay  poets,  the  Canadians, 
where  are  the  women?” 

Today,  the  famous  and  the  not  so  famous,  the  good  poets  and  yes,  the 
bad  ones,  are  included  if  they  receive  approval  from  Lancashire. 

“There  are  people  who  write  good  poems  that  are  bad,”  he  says  with 
a laugh.  “These  are  poems  that  you  would  never  take  to  a poetry  class 
to  study  but  are  still  fun  to  read  and  a great  reflection  of  the  culture  of 
the  times.  And  there  are  bad  poets  that  write  a bad  poem  but  one  which 
still  includes  a warmth  about  it  that  makes  us  feel  comfortable  and 
which  we  can  read  without  contempt.” 

Lancashire,  who  will  soon  name  an  advisory  board  to  help  him  with 
the  website,  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  poems  and  poets  to 
include,  going  as  far  afield  as  the  British  Library  or  as  nearby  as  his  own 
university,  where  Professor  George  Elliott  Clarke  and  Professor  Lynn 
Crosbie  of  English  and  Sonnet  LAbbe  of  public  affairs  are  part  of  the 
project. 

But  one  poet  you  won’t  find  is  Lancashire  himself,  who  writes 
infrequently  — such  as  the  time  he  wrote  a 200-line  poem  in  honour  of 
his  daughter’s  nuptials. 

“Maybe  some  day  in  the  future  I’ll  be  added,”  he  says  modestly,  “but 
it  won’t  be  by  me.” 


Professor  Ian  Lancashire  (left)  and  Marc  Plamondon,  associate 
editor  of  the  Representative  Poetry  Online  website 


Professor  Scott  Mabury 


Science  That  Sticks 


By  Sonnet  LAbbe 

Environmental  chemist  Scott 
Mabury  shrugs  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  has  achieved  the  kind 
of  international  influence  most 
scientists  only  aspire  to.  His 
team’s  research  was  influential  in 
the  recent  decision  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  the  U.S.  to  call  a halt  on  the 
production  of  PFOA,  a suspected 
carcinogen  used  in  the  making  of 
Teflon  and  other  non-stick  and 
non-stain  coatings. 

I’m  very  pleased,”  said 
Mabury,  chair  ol  chemistry  “It’s 
good  science  fuelling  good  public 
policy.  Its  what  we  scientists 
always  hope  for.” 

Quite  recently  the  scientific 
community  was  faced  with  the 
alarming  news  that  nearly  all 
humans  and  animals  on  the  planet 
are  contaminated  with  a family  of 
chemicals  known  as  perfluoro- 
roctanoic  acid,  or  PFOA.  Mabury’s 
studies  have  provided  important 


data  suggesting  that  the  sources  of 
PFOA  are  largely  household  prod- 
ucts like  stain- repellents. 

On  Jan.  25  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  suddenly  asked  eight  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  PFOA  emis- 
sions by  95  per  cent  by  2010  and 
to  stop  emitting  it  altogether  by 
2015.  The  call  is  a surprisingly 
sudden  victory  for  environmental- 
ists and  consumer  groups,  who, 
armed  with  data  like  Mabury’s, 
have  long  been  petitioning  the  EPA 
to  act.  Richard  Wiles  of  the 
Environmental  Working  Group  is 
quoted  in  USA  Today  as  stating  that 
if  the  EPA  is  successful,  it  will  be 
“the  single  biggest  action  the 
agency  has  ever  taken.” 

Perfluorooctane  sulfonate,  or 
PFOS,  was  one  of  the  perfluori- 
nated  compounds  originally 
observed  in  the  environment  in 
the  late  1990s,  Mabury  explained. 
It  was  identified  as  a breakdown 
product  of  the  key  ingredient  in 
3M’s  Scotchgard.  3M  took  a 


proactive  step  and  voluntarily 
phased  out  PFOS  when  faced 
with  the  evidence  of  its  accumula- 
tion in  the  environment  and  its 
potential  toxicity  Attention  has 
now  turned  to  PFOA,  a relative  of 
PFOS,  that  has  been  detected  in 
people  and  animals,  and  particu- 
larly in  alarmingly  high  levels  in 
Arctic  animals. 

Good  science  leading  to  good 
public  policy  — sounds  simple. 
But  many  researchers  know  it  can 
often  be  decades  before  even  the 
most  conclusive  scientific  data 
persuades  policy-makers  to  get 
out  their  pens. 

“Think  of  all  the  other  envi- 
ronmental problems,”  Mabury 
said.  “We’re  still  talking  about 
DDT  and  PCB  contaminations 
and  these  things  were  banned 
three  decades  ago.  It  would  be 
most  rewarding,  ultimately 
rewarding,  if  we  were  able  to 
solve  a chemical  pollution  prob- 
lem before  most  people  even 
knew  about  it.” 


Hong  Kong  Highlighted 


By  Michah  Rynor 

A mini-film  fest  and  lecture 
series  about  Hong  Kong  will 
herald  the  opening  of  the  new 
U of  T Richard  Charles  Lee 
Canada-Hong  Kong  Library, 
named  after  Chancellor  Vivienne 
Poy’s  father,  pending  Governing 
Council  approval. 

Open  to  the  public,  both  the 
cinema  and  lecture  series  are 
being  launched  by  the  Asian 
Institute  in  partnership  with  the 
Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies  and  will  help  shed  more 
light  on  this  part  of  the  world, 
said  Professor  Joseph  Wong, 
director  of  the  Asian  Institute. 
“They  will  usher  in  an  era  of 
enhanced  opportunities  for 
broadening  the  understanding  of 
Hong  Kong  and  its  contributions 
to  modem  society,”  he  added. 

The  cinema  series  kicks  off  on 
Feb.  10  at  6:30  p.m.  with  the  lat- 
est instalment  of  the  quirky  and 
endearing  Chinese  Restaurants 
project  by  Hong  Kong-born 
Toronto-based  filmmaker  Cheuk 
Kwan.  He,  along  with  Hong  Kong 
native  Poy,  will  be  participating  in 


the  launch  of  the  series. 

The  first  instalment  of  the 
lecture  series  takes  place  March  3 at 
2 p.m.  with  a panel  discussion  on 
Hong  Kong  immigration  to  Canada. 

The  cinema  and  lecture  series 
are  just  a few  of  the  academic 
activities  planned  around  the  new 
Richard  Charles  Lee  Canada-Hong 
Kong  Library.  The  library  will 
open  in  the  fall  and  replace  and 
expand  the  current  Canada-Hong 
Kong  Resource  Centre.  Thanks  to 
an  anonymous  $3-million  gift,  the 
resource  centre  will  be  relocated 
into  a spacious  and  modern  facil- 
ity, equipped  with  cutting-edge 
wireless  technology,  student  study 
areas  and  space  for  what  is 
currently  the  most  unique  and 
expanding  collection  of  Hong 
Kong-related  resources  in  North 
America.  The  funding  will  also  go 
towards  hiring  a curator. 

“The  Asian  Institute’s  library 
already  comprises  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  collections  of  Hong 
Kong-related  research  materials,” 
Wong  said.  “Its  breadth  is  truly 
impressive  and  it  will  be  a critical 
resource  for  scholars  and  commu- 
nity members  alike.  Even  more 


important,  the  library  reflects  the 
deep  historical  linkages  shared  by 
Hong  Kong  and  Canada  and  the 
continued  dynamism  of  this 
relationship.” 

Other  academic  activities 
planned  around  the  library 
include  initiatives  to  foster  inter- 
action among  U of  T and  Toronto- 
area  scholars  focused  on  Hong 
Kong  and  Greater  China  as  well  as 
well  as  travel  grants  for  graduate 
students  who  want  to  come  to 
U of  T and  conduct  research  at  the 
new  library.  “These  initiatives  will 
open  a new  window  on  a city  that 
many  of  Canada’s  Chinese  resi- 
dents once  called  home,”  Wong  said. 

“Understanding  Hong  Kong  and 
Chinese  culture  is  key  to  under- 
standing Canada’s  own  multicul- 
tural community”  said  Carole 
Moore,  U of  T’s  chief  librarian.  “The 
strong  connections  between 
Canada  and  Hong  Kong  have  great 
relevance  to  trade,  culture  and  aca- 
demia in  Canada.  We  look  forward 
to  the  opening  of  this  exciting 
new  facility  which  will  be  a 
major  asset  for  our  students  and 
faculty  and  a magnet  for  scholars 
worldwide.” 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  EQUITY  CENSUS 
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FEB.  *19 

Sunday  Concert  UofT  Gospel  Choir  3pm  Great  Hail 

Feb.  8 Midday  Mosaics 

"A  Celebration  of  Voices"  1 2 noon  Music  Room 

Feb.  9 Stages 

Greg  Hobbs  Folkesque  with  a country  twinge 
9pm  Arbor  Room 

Feb.  1 0 Jazz  at  Oscar's 
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Feb.  16  Orchestra  Concert 

7:30pm  Great  Hall 

Feb.  17  Jazz  at  Oscar's 

Tara  Davidson  Quartet  9pm  Arbor  Room 


READING  Feb.  13 

“Close  Encounters  of  the  Creative  Kind” 

with  Simon  Ortiz  2:00  pm  Hart  House  Library 
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Equity  Census  is  so  important.  And  for  Aboriginal  people,  an  understanding  of  our  workforce  can  only  lead 
to  better,  more  focused  and  more  supportive  equity  initiatives.  Fill  out  the  census  and  be  counted. 
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Yes,  it’s  rocket  science 

Professor  explores  surgery  in  space 

By  Elizabeth  Raymer 


IF  SCIENTISTS  CAN  PUT  A MAN  ON  THE 
moon,  or  send  him  into  space  for  a few 
years  at  time,  can  they  enable  astro- 
nauts to  perform  complex  surgical 
procedures  there,  too? 

Professor  Adam  Dubrowksi  of  surgery 
doesn’t  see  why  not,  and  he’s  making  space 
surgery  a focus  of  his  research.  There’ll  be  a 
need  for  it  once  astronauts  in  the 
International  Space  Station  begin  to  stay  on 
board  for  extended  periods,  says 
Dubrowski,  who  is  also  a kinesiologist  in 
the  Surgical  Skills  Centre  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.  The  U.S.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  and  the 
Canadian  Space  Agency  (CSA)  are  also 
looking  towards  a mission  to  Mars,  a 
journey  that  will  take  three  to  four  years 
each  way. 

“The  longer  you  stay,  the  more  potential 
there  is  for  things  to  happen,”  Dubrowski 
points  out,  noting  that  lacerations  and 
trauma  injuries  are  certainly  possible. 
Currently,  astronauts  get  a few  hours  of 
medical  training  on  the  ground,  which  is 
insufficient  for  treating  more  serious 
injuries,  he  says.  Although  typically  a med- 
ical doctor  is  on  board  the  space  station, 
“everybody  has  to  know  a bit  of  every- 
thing.” On  longer  missions,  he  anticipates 
having  a physician  and  a highly  skilled 
medical  assistant  who  are  both  trained  in 
surgery,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  will  be 
trained  in  the  basics. 

Currently,  emergencies  are  dealt  with  on 
board  the  space  station  and  surgery  can  be 
performed  using  a remote-controlled  robot. 
But  as  spaceships  get  further  away  from 
Earth,  robotic  surgery  is  no  longer  possible 
because  the  signals  take  longer  to  reach  the 
mission,  Dubrowski  explains.  And  “no  one 


understands  what  happens  when  you’re  in 
zero  gravity”  and  need  to  suture  or  staple  a 
wounded  person. 

So  Dubrowski,  his  wife,  Waterloo  kinesi- 
ology professor  Heather  Carnahan,  and  Dr. 
Gary  Gray,  a Canadian  Space  Agency 


consultant  from  Defence  Research  and 
Development  Canada,  hope  to  explore 
these  questions  with  CSA  funding.  The 
three  have  already  conducted  zero-gravity 
research  into  basic  motor  skills  such  as 
touching  one’s  nose  or  tying  one’s  shoes.  A 
weightless  environment  affects  a person’s 
hand-eye  co-ordination,  aim  and  ability  to 
apply  a certain  amount  of  force  when 


undertaking  tasks,  he  says. 

Dubrowski’s  interest  in  space  research 
began  after  he  received  his  PhD  in  kinesiology 
in  2001  from  the  University  of  Waterloo.  A 
native  of  Poland  who  immigrated  to  the 
Toronto  area,  Dubrowski  was  influenced  by 


a visit  to  Dr.  Otmar  Bock,  a leading  German 
researcher  in  zero-gravity,  following  com- 
pletion of  his  doctoral  studies.  The  two 
maintained  a collaboration,  which  helped 
Dubrowski  get  funding  from  the  European 
Space  Agency  and  the  German  Space 
Agency. 

Now,  the  Canadian  Space  Agency  plans 
to  develop  a surgery  training  protocol  for 


astronauts  and  Dubrowski,  Carnahan  and 
Gray  — with  the  support  of  the  experts 
from  the  Surgical  Skills  Centre  and  the 
Wilson  Centre  — plan  to  bid  for  the 
contract.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  be 
applying  for  smaller  funds  for  parabolic 
flight  research. 

Space-surgery  training  will  be  three- 
pronged, Dubrowski  explains.  The  first  step 
is  adaptation  to  zero  gravity  using  an 
inverted  paradigm  in  which  experimental 
participants  are  placed  upside  down  on 
something  similar  to  a bed  to  “get  more  of 
an  idea  of  weightlessness.” 

The  second  step  will  be  simulating  zero 
gravity  in  a swimming  pool;  Dubrowski 
and  Surgical  Skills  Centre  manager  Lisa 
Satterthwaite  are  working  on  procuring 
something  similar  to  the  huge  swimming 
pool  with  the  replica  of  the  space  station 
used  in  the  NASA  centre  in  Houston.  “You 
can  adjust  the  buoyancy  of  the  person  so 
they’re  suspended  in  water,”  Dubrowski 
says.  “That’s  another  way  of  simulating  zero 
gravity.” 

Third,  trainees  will  take  their  basic  sur- 
gery skills  on  parabolic  flights  in  which  an 
airplane  ascends  and  descends  roughly  40 
times,  creating  a transient  zero-gravity  envi- 
ronment on  the  descents.  Dubrowski  uses  a 
variety  of  simple  and  complex  simulators  to 
allow  students  at  the  Surgical  Skills  Centre 
to  practise  skills  such  as  stitching  with  skin 
patches. 

Surgery  in  space  isn’t  that  far  away, 
Dubrowksi  predicts;  there  are  plans  to  put 
a manned  lunar  base  on  the  moon  in  the 
next  five  to  10  years,  which  will  necessi- 
tate better  surgical  skills  for  the  longer 
missions.  And  the  sooner  the  better,  he 
says. 


Professor  Adam  Dubrowksi 


Creativity,  Cities  and  Economic  Success  Under  Microscope 


By  Jenny  Hall 


Many  cities  are  magnets  for 
educated,  talented  people 
and  U of  T researchers  want  to 
know  why. 

Professor  Meric  Gertler  of  geog- 
raphy and  Professor  David  Wolfe 


After  decades  of  debate,  a 
U of  T researcher  has  finally 
determined  that  duck-billed 
dinosaurs’  massive  but  hollow 
crests  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  many  scientists  suspected 
— the  sense  of  smell. 

Speculation  about  their  func- 
tion has  led  to  theories  that  the 
crests  functioned  as  everything 
from  brain  coolers  to  snorkels  for 
underwater  feeding.  Now,  David 
Evans,  a PhD  student  in  zoology 
at  U of  T at  Mississauga,  has  been 
able  to  use  a reconstructed  brain 
cavity  to  rule  out  one  historically 
popular  theory:  that  the  crests 
evolved  to  increase  the  animal’s 
sense  of  smell.  “From  the  brain 
case,  there’s  no  indication  that  the 
nerves  curled  upwards  into  the 
crest,  as  we  would  expect  if  the 
crest  was  used  for  the  sense  of 
smell,”  Evans  said. 


of  political  science  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga  recently  won  a SB- 
million  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (SSHRC)  grant  to  study 
the  social  dynamics  that  underpin 
economic  performance  and  their 
research  findings  could  influence 


“It  appears  that  the  brain 
changed  very  little  from  their 
non-crested  dinosaur  ancestors 
and  that  the  primary  region  of  the 
sense  of  smell  was  located  right  in 
front  of  the  eyes  — and  coinci- 
dentally, that’s  where  it  is  in  birds, 
crocodiles,  mammals  and  basically 


all  four-legged  animals.” 

Evans  studied  fossils  from  a 
group  of  herbivorous  dinosaurs 


public  policy. 

“We’re  interested  in  the  social 
characteristics  of  cities  that  make 
them  attractive  to  highly  educated, 
talented,  creative  people,”  said 
Gertler,  who  explains  that  in  the 
current  global  economy,  cities 
must  attract  and  retain  internally 


called  lambeosaurs,  often  referred 
to  as  crested  duck-billed 
dinosaurs.  Lambeosaurs  are  easily 
recognizable  for  their  large  cranial 
crests,  which  contain  elongated 
nasal  passages  and  loop  over  their 
skull.  Duck-billed  dinosaurs  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
“cows  of  the  Cretaceous  period” 
and  lived  85  million  to  65  million 
years  ago. 

Evans  reconstructed  the 
dinosaurs’  brain  cavity  using  well- 
preserved  fragments  of  fossilized 
bone  and  created  the  first-ever 
cast  of  the  lambeosaur  brain, 
which  is  approximately  the  size  of 
a human  fist.  The  findings  add 
weight  to  two  currently  popular 
theories:  that  the  crests  were  used 
to  create  resonant  sounds  to 
attract  mates  or  warn  of  preda- 
tors, or  that  they  were  used  for 
visual  display  in  mate  selection  or 
species  recognition,  similar  to 
feather  crests  in  some  birds. 


mobile  talent. 

A network  of  23  principal  inves- 
tigators from  across  Canada  will 
conduct  research  in  three  broad 
categories.  First,  they  are  interested 
in  the  way  that  knowledge  and 
ideas  flow  inside  an  urban  economy, 
between  firms  and  between  sec- 
tors. “Highly  skilled  people  are  car- 
riers of  embodied  knowledge,” 
Gertler  said.  These  “carriers  of 
knowledge,”  he  said,  are  the 
primary  conduit  for  knowledge 
transfer  from  universities  to  society 
at  large. 

The  researchers  are  also  inter- 
ested in  the  social  conditions  that 
create  economic  success. 

“We’ve  tended  to  view,  for 
example,  arts-based  education  in 
the  school  system  as  a frill,  as  an 
expendable  part  of  the  curriculum 
whenever  the  budget  looks  bad,” 
Gertler  said.  “It  turns  out  there’s 
evidence  from  places  like  Silicon 
Valley  to  show  that  having  a 
strong,  vibrant  arts  program  in 
the  public  schools  is  a key  ele- 
ment in  keeping  families  of  work- 
ers who  are  highly  educated  in 
those  places.” 

Gertler  and  his  colleagues  will 
also  examine  social  characteristics 
such  as  safe  neighbourhoods  and 
tolerance  of  diversity  and  consider 
how  they  function  as  magnets  for 
creative  workers. 

The  final  research  area  involves 


assessing  conditions  that  support 
the  establishment  of  new  institu- 
tions and  organizations  for 
governing  regional  economies. 

The  researchers  will  spend  five 
years  conducting  research.  Gertler 
and  Wolfe  are  joined  by  three 
other  principal  investigators  from 
U of  T:  Professors  Deborah  Leslie 
of  geography,  Rod  Haddow  of 
political  science  and  Maryann 
Feldman  of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management. 

The  policy  implications  are 
many,  both  for  U of  T and  for 
society  at  large.  Of  the  university, 
Gertler  said,  “There’s  a direct  con- 
nection between  the  questions 
we’re  examining  and  the  contin- 
ued success  of  an  institution  like 
U of  T.  Our  ability,  as  a knowl- 
edge-based organization  to  attract 
and  retain  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est, rests  on  a number  of  factors, 
many  of  which  are  directly  related 
to  the  quality  of  the  urban 
environment  — its  openness  and 
tolerance,  the  openness  of  the 
economy,  the  quality  of  neigh- 
bourhoods, the  public  school 
system,  daycare  support.” 

Policy-makers  may  also  want  to 
pay  heed.  “Investing  in  your 
urban  environment,”  Gertler  said, 
“will  have  direct  and  important 
payoffs  for  both  the  innovation 
agenda  and  our  future  economic 
competitiveness . ” 


Dino  Crests  Not  Linked  to  Smell 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 
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AH  products  ere  subject  to  availability.  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only. 

Price  amt  availabStity  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  Pricing  offers  may  be  subject  to  time  limited  offers. 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


ART  COMPETITION 


First  Prize  - $400 
Second  Prize  - $325 
Third  Prize -$275 

JURY  MEMBERS 
Natalie  DeVito 
Luis  Jacob 
Benjamin  Diaz 


OPEN  TO  ALL  UofT  STUDENTS  AND  HART  HOUSE  MEMBERS 


SUBMISSION  DATES: 
MARCH  3rd  and  4th 

ENTRY  FORMS  AND  RULES  ARE  AVAILABLE  AT: 
www.utoronto.ca/gallery 
HART  HOUSE  NEAR  THE  PORTERS  DESK 
FINE  ART  DEPARTMENTS  AT  UTM  AND  UTSC 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CALL:  41 6.978.8398 


Help  Daily  Bread 

eliminate  the  need 
tor  food  banks  by 
conducting  one-on-one 
surveys  in  food  banks  across 
the  GTA  from 
February  until  early  April. 


Contact  Daily  Bread  at 
416-203-0050  x288 
or  e-mail 

research@dailybread.ca 


UOFT  PARKING  SERVICES 

41 6-978-PARK  [7275] 

(1  Spadina  Crescent,  Room  105) 
www.parking.utoronto.ca 

Faculty  and  Staff  permit  parking 
is  available  for  all  areas  of  the 
St.  George  campus. 

Student  parking  permits  for 
various  locations  are  also  available. 


M o n - F r i 8:45-6 
Sat  10-5  / Closed  Sun 

Uniuersfty  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St:.,  Toronto  M5T  3A1 
(416')  6 4 0 - 7 9 0 0 


uauui.uoftboohstore.com 


‘see  store  for  exceptions 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Clivio  Was  Distinguished  Scholar 


PROFESSOR  GlANRENZO  CLIVIO  OF 
the  Department  of  Italian 
Studies  died  Jan.  22  of  cancer.  He 
was  64  years  old. 

“Professor  Clivio  dedicated 
himself  to  the  study  of  Italian 
linguistics  and  dialectology  as 
well  as  romance  philology,  fields 
in  which  he  taught  a variety 
of  courses  and  supervised 
numerous  PhD  theses,”  said 
Professor  Domenico  Pietropaolo, 
chair  of  Italian  studies.  “His 
many  publications  include  semi- 
nal works  that  have  largely 
shaped  the  discipline  of  Italian 
dialectology  in  North  America 
and  have  had  a profound  influ- 
ence on  the  teaching  and  study 
of  Italian  linguistics  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  scholar  and  an 
inspiring  teacher.” 

Clivio  received  the  equivalent 
of  a BA  in  modern  languages  from 
the  Universita  di  Torino  in  1962, 
an  MA  from  Brandeis  University 


in  1964  and  his  PhD  in  linguistics 
from  Harvard  University  in  1967. 
He  taught  at  Brandeis  University, 
Harvard  University,  Boston 
University,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Middlebury  College  and  universi- 
ties in  Heidelberg,  Calabria  and 
Naples  at  different  times  in  his 
career.  He  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Italian 
Linguistics  (1980-85),  president 


of  the  National  Congress  of  Italian 
Canadians  (Ontario,  1980-81) 
and  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Dante  Society 
from  1973  to  1976. 

A prolific  writer,  Clivio  was  the 
author  of  26  books  including  The 
Sounds,  Forms  and  Uses  of  Italian: 
An  Introduction  to  Italian  Linguistics 
(2000),  Projilo  di  Storia  Della 
Letteratura  in  Piemontese  (2000) 
and  Le  Ridicole  Illusion i (1969)  as 
well  as  numerous  articles.  He  was 
also  editor  of  Collana  di  Testi  e 
Studi  Piemontesi  (1969-1978)  and 
Collana  di  Letteratura  Piemontese 
Moderna  (1969-1974)  and  con- 
sulting editor  of  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Italian  Studies  (1980- 
1983).  He  was  a member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  La  Sloira  from 
1998  until  his  death. 

“The  department  mourns  the 
loss  of  a dedicated  teacher  and  of 
its  most  distinguished  scholar,” 
said  Pietropaolo.  “Farewell, 
Gianrenzo.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis.” 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  EQJJITY  CENSUS 


I KNOW  WHY  I’M  I N IT. 

DAVID  RAYS  IDE,  Director,  Centre  for  Sexual  Diversity  Studies 
The  knowledge  we  gain  from  the  Employment  Equity  Census  helps  create  a more  diversified  campus  because 
it  tells  us  where  we  stand  now,  and  how  we  need  to  go  forward.  And  the  new  question  on  sexual  diversity 
broadens  the  equity  agenda  in  a very  healthy  way.  Armed  with  this  kind  of  information,  we’ll  all  do  better  at 
creating  a U of  T environment  that  serves  everyone’s  needs. 

CANADA'S  ,oCO-_ 

TOP  1 0 uL Ap 

FAMILY  FRIENDLY  V 

EMPLOYERS 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where 
thoughts,  concerns  and  opinions  of  interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university 
find  expression.  Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community  are  both 
welcomed  and  encouraged.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas  with: 

ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR  The  Bulletin 

41 6-978-701 6,  elaine.smith@utoronto.ca  Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


UNIVERSITYo/TORONTO 


vv.eecensus.utoronto.c; 


Does  R-A-L-U-T  stand  for 

Really  Amazing  Lunches  with  Unique  Types 

?? 

You  might  think  so,  hut  it  really  is: 

Retired  Academics  & Librarians  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Are  you  anticipating  retirement  (within  S years)  or  have  already 
retired?  Members  of  RALUT  work  energetically  on  behalf  of 
retirees,  contributing  actively  to  mandatory  retirement 
abolishment  as  well  as  (a  first  for  Canada!)  planning  for  senior 
scholar/retiree  centres  to  he  developed  by  U of  T on  all  3 campuses 

Become  a member  now  & support  these  efforts! 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.ralut.utoronto.ca 
E-mail  ral.ut@utoronto.ca  or  phone  416-978-7256 

Do  you  favour  a more  personal  approach? 

Then  come  to  one  of  our  informal  lunches  at  the  Faculty  Club, 
held  once  a month  on  the  second  Wednesday,  12-2  p.m. 


IT * Tlj|  is  your  computer  screen  giving  you 

P | headaches?  Are  your  hands  numb  from 

typing  return  emails  to  students?  Is 
| ...atjj  your  desk  giving  you  neck,  shoulder 

or  low  back  pain?  Have  long  hours 
■ ■ researching  got  you  feeling  like  you're 

developing  a hunchback?  We  can  help. 

Dupont  Subway  Chiropractic  has  been  treating  U of  I faculty 
and  staff  for  over  18  years. 

No  referral  necessary.  Services  covered  by  your 
extended  health  plan.  Call  us  for  details. 

330  Dupont  St.  Ste.  101,  just  west  of  Spadina,  one 
block  north  of  the  St.  George  Campus. 


Dupont  Subway 

Chiropractic 


Chiropractic 
Massage  Therapy 
Acupuncture 
Nutritional  Counselling 
Foot  Orthoties 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St,  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
lisr,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
w'Ww.library.utoroRto.ca/ newcomers/ 


University  of  Toronto 

Real  Estate-  Department- 


. . 

; Gift  Planning® 

m the  University  of  Toronto 

i 

i 

Build  a legacy 

of  knowiec 

lae 

ask  us  how  to  make  a f . 

e-mail:  gift.plan@utoronto.ca 

planned  gift  to  U of  T . . . . 

S www.givfng.utoronto.ca/plangiving 
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MIKEANDRECHUK 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


Contradictory  TV  & a Theatrical  Find 


History  of  German 
TV  filled  with 
contradictions 

Women  from  the  former  East 
Germany  see  themselves  as  more 
liberated  than  their  western  coun- 
terparts — being  not  only  wives 
and  mothers  but  also  well-educated 
women  with  regular  jobs.  But 
when  it  comes  to  representation 
in  the  electronic  media,  the 
archival  material  of  40  years  of 
East  German  television  tells  a 
slightly  different  story,  said 
Professor  Antje  Budde  of  drama 
and  comparative  literature. 

In  the  1930s,  Germany  became 
the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
show  television  programs  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  women,  Budde 
said.  “The  fascists  invented 
womens  television  and  it  was  a 
patnarchal  approach  to  femininity, 
she  said.  “In  later  socialist  East 


Germany,  the  idea  of  an  inde 
pendent  emancipated  woman  was 
part  of  the  state  ideology  with 
women  shown  to  be  strong  and 
employed  in  non-traditional  jobs 
but  1 was  shocked  by  the  chau- 
vinism of  it  all.  The  message  was 
that  women  were  equal  to  men 
but  when  you  saw  these  shows 
the  women  weren’t  treated  equally 
at  all.” 

Even  today,  Budde  added, 
unified  Germany’s  first  female 
chancellor  — who  is  from  East 
Germany  — is  criticized  on 
German  television  as  a physically 
unattractive  woman,  “with  some 
reporters  more  interested  in  her 
hair,  clothes  and  shoes  than  in  her 
politics.  But  this  would  never 
have  happened  to  an  important 
political  figure  — male  or  female 
— on  East  German  television  so 
there  are  many  contradictions  that 


need  to  be  analysed.” 

Budde’s  book,  Feminist  Utopia 
and  Socialist  Realities  on  TV,  is 
funded  in  part  by  a Connaught 
new  staff  matching  award  and  will 
be  published  in  2011. 

Mich  ah  Rynor 

A giant  leap  for  spinal 
cord  research 

A new  device  developed  at  U of  T 
that  stimulates  the  muscles  of 
patients  with  spinal  cord  injuries 
helps  to  increase  walking  function 
in  those  whose  condition  is  not 
expected  to  improve. 

U of  T researchers  have  found 
that  functional  electrical  stimula- 
tion (FES),  a process  that  sends 
controlled  bursts  of  electricity 
through  the  skin  and  into 
muscles,  can  help  patients 
improve  their  step  frequency,  stride 
length  and  overall  walking  speed. 

“This  is  a group  of  patients  in 
which  recovery  is  not  expected,” 
said  Professor  Milos  Popovic  of 
the  Institute  of  Biomaterials  and 
Biomedical  Engineering  and  the 
study’s  senior  researcher.  “We  got 
them  on  a treadmill  and  worked 
with  them  and  18  weeks  later 
we  saw  quite  a considerable 
improvement.” 

Five  patients,  whose  spinal 
cord  injuries  had  taken  place  from 
two  to  24  years  prior  to  the  study, 
completed  two  to  five  sessions  per 
week  of  FES  therapy.  After  prac- 
tising with  physiotherapists,  the 
patients  learned  how  to  trigger 
their  leg  muscles  as  they  walked. 
Over  the  course  of  12  to  18 
weeks,  the  patients  gradually 


improved  — one  woman  was 
even  able  to  stop  using  a full- 
length  leg  brace  while  walking. 

While  the  patients’  walking 
skills  had  decreased  10  weeks 
after  treatment  finished,  the  team 
found  that  overall  walking  skills 
were  still  considerably  better  than 
before  the  therapy.  “It’s  truly 
rewarding  when  the  patients  are 
happy  and  they  write  you  a little 
card  saying,  Without  you,  I could 
not  walk,”  Popovic  says.  “In  the 
next  couple  of  years,  1 believe 
someone  is  going  to  develop  a 
functional  electrical  stimulator 
that  is  suitable  for  this  type  of 
therapy  and  get  it  on  the  market, 
he  said. 

Popovic  and  colleagues  are  now 
conducting  a similar  study  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  research  was 
funded  by  the  Ontario 
Neurotrauma  Foundation,  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation, 

Ontario  Innovation  Trust,  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association  Ontario.  The  study 
appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
journal  Spinal  Cord. 

Nicolle  Wahl 

Rare  find  will  rewrite 
theatrical  history 

A recently  discovered  book  of  let- 
ters from  the  1570s  will  rewrite  the 
history  of  the  British  stage,  says 
Sally-Beth  MacLean,  executive  edi- 
tor for  the  Records  of  Early  English 
Drama  project  (REED)  at  Victoria 
University. 

The  letters,  written  by  Protestant 


minister  Christopher  Goodman 
(1520-1603),  are  a collection  of 
complaints  to  authorities  on  the 
religious  “absurdities  and  out- 
rages” he  saw  on  the  stages  of  the 
town  of  Chester.  These  complaints 
prove  that  after  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  civil  disobedience  on 
the  part  of  Catholic  sympathizers 
continued  in  certain  productions 
of  the  Chester  Cycle  of  plays. 

“Scholars  suspected  such  flouting 
of  the  law  took  place  but  the  fact 
that  the  plays  were  Catholic  in  their 
production  style  is  going  to  be  a 
surprise  to  a lot  of  people,” 
MacLean  said.  “Goodman’s  eye- 
witness accounts  seal  the  deal 
evidence-wise  with  his  descriptions 
of  blatant  Catholic  iconography.” 

The  letterbook,  quite  unknown 
to  literary  and  historical  academics, 
was  discovered  earlier  this  year  in  a 
Welsh  records  office.  “Because  it 
had  been  filed  away  in  a solicitor’s 
office  — rather  than  a church  or 
theatre  archives  — explains  why 
British  scholars  didn’t  find  it  until 
recently,”  MacLean  said.  “It’s  just  a 
fantastic  discovery.” 

REED  scholars  are  currently 
analysing  it  for  their  upcoming 
theatrical  volume,  Cheshire,  which 
will  be  published  by  the  U of  T 
Press  and  the  British  Library  in 
2007.  This  volume  is  funded  by 
the  Jackman  Foundation,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
of  Canada,  the  Leverhulme 
Foundation  of  Britain  and  the 
British  Academy. 

Michah  Rynor 
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in  partnership  with  the  Graduate  Students 
Union  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
the  Office  of  Student  Services  is  pleased  to 
offer  the  Graduate  Student  initiative  (GSI) 
Program.  This  program  is  specifically  designed 
to  enhance  your  graduate  student  experience. 
Events  are  offered  throughout  the  academic 
year  in  areas  such  as  choosing  academic 
versus  non-academic  careers,  thesis  writing, 
making  the  most  of  your  supervision,  balancing 
school,  family  and  work,  dealing  with  stress 
and  other  health  issues,  travel  medicine, 
housing  and  settling  in  a new  city,  international 
and  aboriginal  student  issues,  grant  writing  and 
much  more. 
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Benefits  of  regfo? 

Benefits  of  registering  in  the  program 
include  advance  notice  of  upcoming  events, 
opportunities  to  network  with  graduate  students 
from  other  disciplines,  an  online  discussion 
forum,  access  to  online  resources,  and  much, 
much  more! 


V 


Register  today  at: 

www.studentservices.utoronto.ca 
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UNIVERSITY 
of  TORONTO 


REPORT  OFTHE  UNIVERSITY  OMBUDSPERSON 

TO  THE  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1 , 2004  TO  JUNE  30,  2005 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Under  the  Terms  of  Reference  for  The 
Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson 
(2001),  I am  required  to  report  annu- 
ally to  the  University  ofToronto  com- 
munity through  the  Governing  Council 
on  the  activities  of  my  Office  and  to 
provide  recommendations  as  appro- 
priate (“Terms  of  Reference”  included 
as  Appendix  l).The  reporting  require- 
ment represents  a particularly  impor- 
tant opportunity  at  this  time  since  this 
year’s  report  will  also  serve  to  inform 
the  Governing  Council’s  review  of  the 
Office  of  the  University 
Ombudsperson  scheduled  for  early 
2006.  As  a result,  the  content  and  for- 
mat of  this  report  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  previous  years’  reports.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  usual  statisti- 
cal summaries  of  the  issues  brought  to 
my  attention,  and  of  my  involvement 
with  them,  I have  included  case  sum- 
maries as  examples  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a more  descriptive  report.  Similar 
to  my  last  two  annual  reports,  I again 
provide  an  updated  account  of  the 
administration’s  responses  to  my  rec- 
ommendations of  the  past  several 
years.  However,  in  this  year’s  report,  I 
also  offer  an  analysis  of  my  Office’s 
changing  profile  and  role  within  the 
larger  organizational  context,  and  of 
the  operational  improvements  we 
have  made  during  the  past  several 
years.  Finally,  I 

conclude  this  year’s  report  with  a few 
comments  for  the  Governing  Council’s 
consideration  in  determining  its  Terms 
of  Reference  for  the  upcoming  review 
of  the  Office. 

HI.  STATISTICAL  OVERVIEW 

In  Appendix  2,  I provide  a statistical 
overview  of  Appendices  3 through  10 
of  this  report  that  contain  detailed 
caseload  information.  The  various 
tables,  charts  and  graphs  are  designed 
to  inform  the  University  community 
about  the  number  and  types  of  cases 
handled  by  the  office  last  year,  and  of 
my  responses  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
provide  comparative  statistics  related 
to  the  period  July  I,  2000  to  June  30, 
2005.  I remind  readers  again  this  year 
that  since  the  caseload  numbers  are 
small  (both  in  absolute  terms  and  rel- 
ative to  the  total  University  popula- 
tion), it  is  not  generally  feasible  to 
draw  conclusions  from  year-to-year 
variations  in  the  data. 

III.  CASELOAD  HIGHLIGHTS 

I.  Academic  Issues  (Appendices  2 
and  5): 

Approximately  one-third  of  students’ 
issues  could  be  categorized  as  "acade- 
mic” in  nature,  including:  "Academic 
Concerns  (eg.  Classes/Teaching)”, 
“Academic  Policy/  Procedure  (eg. 
Petition  Denials)",  “Grading 
Dispute/Concern”  i.e.  grading  prac- 
tices, and  “Accused  of  Policy  Violation” 
i.e.  academic  misconduct.  Early 
involvement  on  our  part  can  often 
facilitate  satisfactory  resolution  of 
concerns  and  queries.  We  hope  that 
our  early  involvement  in  some  of 


these  cases  helped  to  prevent  them 
from  escalating/escalating  prematurely 
to  more  formal  appeal  processes,  but 
we  have  no  data  to  offer  in  this  regard. 

2.  Non-Academic  Issues  (Appendix  5): 

This  year,  we  experienced  a decline  (- 
22%)  in  the  "non-academic”  issues 
brought  to  our  attention  in  the 
following  five  categories:  “Admin- 
istrative Policy/Procedure  (eg. 
Access/Bureaucracy  Issues)”,  “Fees/ 
Financial  Aid”,  “Admissions", 
“Residence/  Housing”  and  “Library 
Issues”.  I note  that  the  majority  of  res- 
idence cases  no  longer  involve  disci- 
pline matters  and  are  most  often 
administrative  in  nature.  However,  for 
the  three  "non-academic”  categories 
most  typically  involving  the  more  com- 
plex and/or  sensitive  campus-based 
issues,  including:  “Interpersonal 

Dispute  (eg.  Supervision)”,  “Concern 
re:  Harassment  or  Discrimination”  and 
“Employment/  Workplace  Dispute”, 
the  number  of  student  cases  increased 
by  25%  to  65  queries  or  complaints. 

3.  Academic  and  Administrative  Staff 
Issues  (Appendix  10): 

Many  academic  and  administrative  staff 
members  have  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  my  Office’s  availability  as  a 
confidential  and  neutral  consultation 
resource.  Over  the  years,  academic 
and  administrative  staff  concerns  have 
ranged  from  8%  to  I 3%  of  my  total 
caseload,  or  from  28  to  46  complaints 
and  queries  per  year. 

For  the  most  part,  academic  staff 
members’  requests  for  assistance  have 
focused  on  policy/process  and/or  on 
how  best  to  approach  problems  or 
concerns  involving  particular  col- 
leagues or  students.  Generally,  faculty 
members  consult  the  Faculty 
Association  regarding  their  employ- 
ment related  questions.  The  decline  in 
the  number  of  academic  staff  visitors 
to  my  Office  over  the  past  few  years 
coincides  with  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough’s  Teaching  and  Learning 
Services'  Teaching  Advancement 
Program  (2000),  the  Office  of 
Teaching  Advancement  at  the  St. 
George  campus  (2002),  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  Mississauga's  Teaching- 
Learning-Communication  group 
(2003)  and  the  increased  number  and 
comprehensiveness  of  orientation 
workshops  and  seminars  for  new  and 
returning  faculty. 

Administrative  staff  members,  mostly 
from  the  “professionals  and  managers” 
and  “confidentials”  groups  of  700  or  so 
employees,  consult  my  office  about  a 
wide  range  of  issues  and  concerns. 
Last  year,  for  example,  several  adminis- 
trative staff  members,  who  felt  that 
their  concerns  were  not  being  taken 
sufficiently  seriously  by  their  supervi- 
sor, approached  me  for  assistance.  I am 
pleased  that  my  Office  is  seen  to  be 
confidential  and  respectful  of  employ- 
ees, and  that  it  encourages  administra- 


tive staff  members  to  come  forward 
with  their  concerns  despite  the  very 
uncomfortable  position  in  which  they 
may  find  themselves. 

IV.  OMBUDSPERSON’S 
INVOLVEMENT 

1.  Service  Delivery  and  Timing 
(Appendices  2 and  8): 

The  turn-around  time  for  our  initial 
response  to  community  members’ 
contact  with  our  Office  was  virtually 
identical  to  last  year’s  in  that  two- 
thirds  received  acknowledgement 
(“call-back”)  on  the  same  day.  Our 
“time  to  first  appointment”  respon- 
siveness has  improved  somewhat  in 
that  40%  (up  from  34%)  of  our  visitors 
were  scheduled  either  the  same  or 
next  day  following  their  request  for  a 
meeting.  This  improvement  in  timeli- 
ness can  most  likely  be  attributed  to 
our  somewhat  lower  caseload. 

The  increased  complexity  in  last  year’s 
caseload  is  reflected  in  our  “time  to 
resolution”  measure  in  that  close  to 
47%  of  our  cases  remained  open 
longer  than  14  days,  compared  with 
36%  in  2003/'04.  I should  note  also 
that  I committed  a significant  amount 
of  time  last  year  to  one  particularly 
complex  case,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  a final  report  prepared  by  me  for 
distribution  to  both  the  University 
administration  and  the  community 
member  who  had  approached  my 
Office.  This  exercise  of  my  mandate’s 
formal  investigative  authority  is  unusu- 
al. In  fact,  I have  prepared  only  a few 
such  final  investigative  reports  since 
my  appointment  in  July  1998. 

2.  Support  Provided  and/or  Action 
Taken  (Appendices  2,  9 and  10): 

“Information/referrai”  cases  accounted 
for  54%  of  our  cases.  Of  these  I 62 
cases,  “Referral”  alone  amounted  to  28 
cases  (9%  of  the  caseload).  For  the 
other  1 34  cases,  the  individual  was 
supported  through  information  and 
advice,  but  no  intervention  took  place. 
Visitors  to  the  Office  are  encouraged, 
whenever  possible,  to  resolve  con- 
cerns directly  with  the  other  parties 
involved.  Many  of  these  “advice”  cases 
involve  more  than  one  contact  with 
the  individual,  and  in  some  cases, 
numerous  contacts.  According  to  feed- 
back we  receive,  including  surveys 
returned  to  us  anonymously,  our  visi- 
tors appreciate  the  opportunity  my 
Office  provides  for  them  to  be  heard 
and  understood,  and  our  assistance  in 
helping  them  think  through  their 
options  and  approaches,  leaving  them 
free  to  make  their  own  decisions 
about  how  best  to  proceed.  My 
involvement  in  these  situations  can 
represent  for  our  visitors  any/all  of  the 
following:  policy/procedure  informa- 
tion, advice,  role-play,  problem 
solving,  venting  and  reframing  of 
issues. 

In  terms  of  the  types  of  action  taken 
on  cases,  the  Ombuds  Office  “inter- 
vened” (Appendix  8 - “Expedited"  and 


“Resolved”)  in  fewer  cases  last  year 
(20%,  or  62)  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year’s  23%,  or  84  complaints  and 
concerns.  The  term  "intervention”  is 
used  when  the  Ombuds  Office 
approaches  an  individual(s)  or  an 
office(s)  in  an  effort  to  resolve  a con- 
cern. I provide  more  detailed  informa- 
tion related  to  last  year’s  interven- 
tions in  the  following  section. 

V.  CASE  INTERVENTIONS 
AND  EXAMPLES 

It  is  always  challenging  to  reflect  accu- 
rately the  involvement  of  the  Ombuds 
Office  in  a case.  To  this  end,  we  have 
broken  down  our  data  for  “Caseload 
by  Assistance  Provided”  (Appendix  I 0) 
into  seven  categories,  each  represent- 
ing differing  types  of  Ombuds  involve- 
ment, and  four  of  which  reflect 
increased  “levels”  of  Ombuds  inter- 
vention.1 Of  these  four  categories,  the 
most  common  type  of  intervention 
(“Ombuds  Contacted 

Persons/Offices”)  occurs  when  I con- 
tact a divisional  representative  to 
request  clarification  concerning  what 
is  happening  in  a particular  case,  or  to 
inquire  about  a delay,  or  to  suggest 
that  someone  consider  meeting  with  a 
student  or  employee.  This  occurred  in 
a total  of  74  (25%)  of  our  cases. 

Another  category  (“Department/Unit 
Consultation  Request")  captures  those 
situations  in  which  I have  more  thor- 
oughly reviewed  the  matter  through 
contact  with  a number  of  University 
representatives  and/or  attempted  to 
actively  resolve  the  case  through  some 
form  of  negotiation,  often  including 
the  provision  of  new  and/or  reframed 
information.  In  these  situations,  I may 
make  informal  recommendations 
based  on  my  view  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  This  occurred  in  a total  of  26 
(9%)  of  my  cases. 

The  third  category  is  “Mediation/ 
Facilitation”.  This  involves  informal 
mediation  between  two  (or  more) 
parties  in  an  effort  to  resolve  a con- 
flict or  dispute.  I was  involved  in  this 
type  of  intervention  in  a total  of  20 
cases  last  year  (7%). 

The  final  category,  “Reporting  Trends”, 
refers  to  those  few  instances  when,  as 
the  result  of  a particular  case  or  of  a 
number  of  visitors  approaching  me 
with  similar  concerns,  it  appears  that 
an  emerging  pattern  (which,  in  some 
instances,  could  signal  a systemic  prob- 
lem) warrants  additional  consultation 
with  an  administrator(s)  to  discuss 
what  further  action  might  be  required, 
and  the  timing  of  that  action.  Last  year, 
this  occurred  in  I I cases  (4%  of  my 
caseload). 

As  mentioned  previously  (section  IV.2 
- "Support  Provided  and/or  Action 
Taken”),  there  were  62  cases  in  which 
I categorized  the  outcome  as 
“Expedited”  or  “Resolved”.  In  many  of 
those  situations,  as  well  as  in  some 
“Information”  cases,  I contacted  one 
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or  more  "respondents”  in  an  effort  to 
help  address  and/or  resolve  the  issues 
presented.  In  a number  of  those  cases, 

I also  provided  "suggestions”  or  "rec- 
ommendations” to  the  University 
"respondents”  as  the  result  of  my 
queries.  Ombuds  suggestions  or  rec- 
ommendations may  be  written  or  oral, 
and  are  non-binding.  For  those  readers 
who  are  interested  in  a more  descrip- 
tive profile  of  my  casework,  I have 
included  this  in  appendix  format 
because  of  its  length  and  amount  of 
detail.  In  Appendix  I I , readers  will  find 
numerous  case  examples  including 
those  in  which  decision-makers,  after 
reviewing  previous  decisions,  made 
certain  changes  as  the  result  of  their 
reconsideration.  Consistent  with  our 
operating  principle  of  confidentiality, 
all  cases  are  described  broadly  enough 
to  remove  any  identifying  information. 

VI.  ACCOUNT  OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE 
AND  ADMINISTRATION’S 
RESPONSE  OVER  PAST 
SEVERAL  YEARS 
Each  year,  the  administration  brings 
forward  its  responses  to  my  recom- 
mendations so  that  they  can  be  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  as  my  annual 
report  to  the  Governing  Council.  This 
year,  I have  no  new  recommendations 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Governing  Council  and,  through  it,  to 
the  broader  University  of  Toronto 
community.  This  annual  report  pro- 
vides, instead,  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  back  on  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  and  to  review  what 
remains  outstanding  in  terms  of  policy 
issues  and  concerns.  In  my  reports 
since  1999,  I have  made  more  than  25 
recommendations  related  to  significant 
policy  or  procedural  change,  and  it  is 
in  these  areas  that  I am  most  cognizant 
of  the  advances  that  have  been  made. 
While  I have,  at  times,  complained 
about  the  seemingly  glacial  pace  of 
policy/process  revision  within  this 
large,  complex  and  decentralized 
University  bureaucracy,  I also  want  to 
acknowledge  that  policy/process 
development  and  improvement  are 
part  of  an  on-going  and  highly  consul- 
tative process  that  draws  on  the 
expertise  and  knowledge  of  many 
offices  and  individuals  across  the  three 
campuses.  I commend  the  administra- 
tive practice  of  such  open  and  inclu- 
sive processes. 

In  Appendix  I 2,  I list  22  University  pol- 
icy and  organizational  initiatives  relat- 
ed to  undergraduate/professional  fac- 
ulty students,  graduate  students  and 
administrative  and  academic  staff 
members  that  have  served  to  address 
and/or  alleviate  issues  raised  in  my 
previous  annual  reports  since  1998- 
99.  I understand  that  the  administra- 
tion expects  three  more  very  impor- 
tant initiatives  to  move  forward  during 
this  2005-06  governance  cycle,  includ- 
ing the  revised  "Guidelines  for 
Academic  Appeals  Within  Divisions", 
the  new  "Safety  Abroad  Policy”  and 
the  new  "Policy  on  Student  Housing”. 
In  addition,  a comprehensive,  three- 
staged,  web-based  information  initia- 


1Note : More  than  one  "type  of 

intervention! resolution! assistance"  is  usually 
involved  in  more  complex  situations,  and/or 
when  more  than  one  issue  is  identified. 


tive,  the  "student  portal  project”,  is 
currently  underway  and  should  serve 
to  improve,  on  a multi-dimensional 
basis,  the  University’s  communications 
and  service  delivery  profiles. 

In  terms  of  previous  recommenda- 
tions, this  leaves  outstanding  only  one 
major  issue  - the  administration's  con- 
sideration of  revisions  to  the  Code  of 
Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters  ( I 995), 
and  the  development  of  administrative 
guidelines  for  those  responsible  for 
administering  the  Code.  I am  advised 
that  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President 
and  Provost  has  planned  this  adminis- 
trative review  of  the  Code  for  the  cur- 
rent academic  year. 

VII.  OFFICE  PROFILE  WITHIN 
A CHANGING  ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL CONTEXT 

This  is  the  seventh  annual  report  that 
I have  written  since  I was  appointed 
Ombudsperson  as  of  July  I,  1998. 
During  that  time,  I have  worked  on 
more  than  2,200  files.  As  noted  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  University  has 
been  home  to  many  important 
changes  in  policy  and  practice  during 
this  period.  New  policies  have  been 
introduced  and  others  revised  to 
improve  academic  procedures  and 
streamline  processes.  Overall,  I have 
found  members  of  the  University 
administration  to  be  increasingly 
aware  of  issues  involving  procedural 
fairness  and  very  responsive  in  terms 
of  acting  promptly  to  remedy  any 
defects  in  process  that  come  to  light. 
Communication,  a perennial  concern 
of  this  Office,  has  been  clearly  recog- 
nized as  a priority  in  terms  of  the  stu- 
dent portal  project,  and  it  is  my  expe- 
rience, on  a case-by-case  basis,  that 
offices  and  individuals  involved  in  vari- 
ous matters  continue  to  welcome, 
almost  without  exception,  suggestions 
for  improving  communications  with 
students,  staff  and  faculty,  and  for 
resolving  conflict  in  a way  that  is 
respectful  and  fair  for  all  concerned. 
Most  recently,  the  Vice-President, 
Human  Resources  and  Equity,  the  Vice- 
Provost  Students  and  the  Vice-Provost 
Academic,  as  the  result  of  their  infra- 
structure review  of  the  University’s 
various  equity  "portfolios”,  have  estab- 
lished a broadly  representative  Equity 
Advisory  Board  whose  membership 
includes  the  Equity  Officers,  student 
government  representatives,  faculty 
and  administrative  staff  representa- 
tives, myself  and  numerous  other  uni- 
versity community  members  with  par- 
ticular interest  in  institutional  equity 
and  fair  practice  and  process. 

I . Then  and  Now: 

In  preparation  of  this  year's  report,  I 
reviewed  my  predecessors'  I990/’9I 
and  l995/’96  reports  in  order  to 
obtain  another  ‘picture1  of  organiza- 
tional movement  over  time.  In  1990, 
the  Ombudsperson’s  caseload  was  in 
the  range  of  800  cases.  In  1995,  it  was 
in  the  range  of  500  cases.  I note  also  in 
comparison  with  1995  that  the 
University’s  total  student  enrolment  is 
now  close  to  30%  higher.  Yet,  the  case- 
load average  of  this  Office  since  2000 
is  328.  Directly  related  to  this  level  of 
caseload  "stabilization",  in  addition  to 
the  organizational  change  factors 
described  in  the  preceding  two  para- 


graphs, is  the  "explosion”  of  web- 
based  information  available  to 
University  community  members. 
Through  the  web,  the  University  has 
been  able  to  provide  students  with 
more  accessible  and  up-to-date  infor- 
mation and  services,  including  admis- 
sions, residence  and  fees  information, 
program/course  information  and  regis- 
tration, and  instructors'  course-related 
information  and  evaluation.  This 
includes,  as  well,  my  own  Office  web- 
site that  we  introduced  in  1999  and 
redesigned  in  2001  (with  ongoing 
improvements  and  updates,  of  course, 
including  our  most  recent  addition, 
entitled:  "Administrative  Fairness 

Checklist  for  Decision-Makers").  As 
one  of  my  Ombuds  colleagues  com- 
mented in  a recent  annual  report: 
"Now,  students  may  not  have  to  leave 
their  rooms  to  find  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  might  previously  have 
involved  multiple  trips  to  multiple 
offices."2  In  this  context,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  monitor  the  impact  of 
the  new  and  “unfolding”  student  infor- 
mation portal,  over  this  year  and  next, 
on  the  Office’s  caseload. 

Another  important  feature  related  to 
this  Office’s  caseload  level  is  the 
University  community's  distribution 
and  expanded  network  of  individuals 
involved  in  the  provision  of  informa- 
tion, advice  and  conflict 
resolution/mediation  resources  includ- 
ing, for  example,  campus,  college,  facul- 
ty, division  and  department-based  aca- 
demic and  financial  aid  counsellors, 
undergraduate  and  graduate  coordina- 
tors, student  government 

advisors/advocates  and  the 
University's  various  Equity  Offices. 

2.  Other  Office  Operational 
Improvements  Since  1998: 

As  I commented  in  my  report  last 
year: 

“In  the  early  to  mid-nineties, 
according  to  the  office’s  statistical 
history,  the  'information/referral’ 
category  of  interaction  remained  in 
the  70/80%  range  of  our  caseload. 
Since  the  late  nineties,  this  range 
has  varied  from  a high  of  63%  in 
1998-99  to  a low  of  46%  in  our 
caseload  of  2001-02.  This  is  one 
indication  of  our  successful  com- 
munication of  information  to  the 
university  community  about  the 
role  and  function  of  the 
Ombudsperson’s  Office,  and  of 
increasingly  successful  triaging  of 
students’  issues  and  concerns  to 
other  campus  resources,  whenever 
appropriate.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  our  website  intro- 
duced in  1999,  and  through  distrib- 
ution of  our  bookmarks  and 
posters  starting  in  2000.  These  ini- 
tiatives were  designed  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  the 
Office  as  well  as  to  emphasize  our 
focus  on  those  situations  in  which 
we  represent  the  final  avenue  of 
recourse.”3 

The  Ombuds  Office  continues  to  be 
accessed  by  a number  of  different 
methods:  telephone,  email,  walk-in,  and 
letter/fax  (Appendix  7).  Community 
members'  increased  access  by  e-mail 
(more  than  one-third  of  our  caseload, 
compared  with  less  than  25%  two 


years  ago)  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
addition  of  our  on-line  "Request  for 
Assistance"  form.  This  has  also 
improved  our  tri-campus  triaging 
efforts,  and  particularly  for  non-juris- 
dictional  and  "first  recourse"  i.e.  pre- 
mature queries,  representing  another 
case  management  innovation  designed 
to  maximize  our  focus  on  the  more 
complex  cases. 

In  response  to  one  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations following  the 
Governing  Council’s  last  end-of  term 
review  in  2001,  I have  developed  an 
"ad  hoc  consultation  network”,  com- 
prising about  50  different  University 
community  members  each  year,  broad- 
ly based  across  the  three  campuses.  I 
consult  this  collective  resource  peri- 
odically, on  an  individual  and  small- 
group  basis,  regarding  particular  cases, 
concerns  about  emerging  trends  or 
patterns  and/or  Office  operations  and 
caseload  management  issues.  This  rep- 
resents one  of  our  most  significant 
operational  improvements  over  the 
past  seven  years  in  terms  of  accom- 
plishing three  important  initiatives: 
facilitating  my  outreach  efforts  at  UTM 
and  UTSC;  providing  considerable 
expertise,  on  a timely  basis,  related  to 
my  follow-up  on  issues  raised  in  previ- 
ous annual  reports;  and  helping  to 
achieve  early  resolution  of  specific 
issues  arising  within  my  casework  each 
year. 

VIII.  SUGGESTIONS  FORTHE 
GOVERNING  COUNCIL’S 
CONSIDERATION 

In  2001,  the  Governing  Council’s 
Committee  on  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  carried  out  a compre- 
hensive, end-of-term  review  of  the 
Office  that  resulted  in  significantly 
revised  Terms  of  Reference;  an  impor- 
tant expansion  of  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  the  Ombudsperson;  a series  of 
specific  operational,  case  management 
and  accountability  service  improve- 
ments; and  restoration  of  the  Office  to 
a full-time  service.  Readers  can  access 
the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Office  of  the  Ombudsperson:  April 
2001"  at  my  website  at  www.utoron- 
to.ca/ombudsperson.  In  2003,  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Council’s 
mid-term,  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson 
review  committee  issued  a report  con- 
firming, on  behalf  of  the  Governing 
Council,  their  satisfaction  with  my 
implementation  of  the  2001  Review 
Committee's  recommendations. 

Given  the  work  of  these  two  relative- 
ly recent  operational  reviews,  I would 
suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
Governing  Council  that  they  consider 
as  their  central  focus  for  their  upcom- 
ing review,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Office  of  the  Ombudsperson’s  current 
reporting  and  funding  structures  with- 
in the  2006  (and  ongoing,  projected  to 
2011)  University  operating  context 
and,  in  relation  to  this,  the  clarity, 
cohesiveness  and  continued  relevance 
of  the  Terms  of  Reference  for  The  Office 
of  the  University  Ombudsperson  (2001). 


2McMaster  University  Ombudspersons 
Annual  Report,  2003-2004,  pages  2 - 3. 

University  of  Toronto  Ombudsperson  s 
Annual  Report,  2003-2004,  page  5. 
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IX.  ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

The  membership  of  professional 
ombudsperson  associations’  exchange 
of  information  and  expertise  contin- 
ues to  provide  valuable  context  for 
my  central  mandate  of  individual 
complaint  resolution.  In  January  2005, 

I attended  our  Association  of 
Canadian  College  and  University 
Ombudspersons  (ACCUO)  mid-term 
conference  at  Algonquin  College  in 
Ottawa. The  heart  of  this  annual,  two- 
day  meeting  is  the  ‘round  table’  format 
that  allows  everyone  to  benefit  from 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  col- 
leagues on  particular  cases  or  sub- 
jects. This  year's  topics  included:  the 
extent  of  the  duty  to  accommodate 


on  religious  grounds,  ombuds  office 
outreach  practices,  questions  of  con- 
flict of  interest,  campus  protests  and 
Ombuds  involvement,  different  prac- 
tices in  relation  to  grade  re-evalua- 
tions, and  special  and  deferred  exams. 

In  May  of  this  year,  this  Office  was 
the  organizational  host-site  for  the 
second  Conference  of  the  Forum  of 
Canadian  Ombudsman  (FCO).  This 
was  a very  successful,  3-day,  profes- 
sional development  event  that 
attracted  129  legislative,  corporate, 
academic  and  governmental  ombuds 
from  across  Canada  (and  including  a 
few  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  as  well).  On  behalf  of  the  I 0- 


member  organizing  committee  and 
the  FCO  Board,  I would  like  to  thank, 
once  again,  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Human 
Resources  and  Equity,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost  for 
their  generous  financial  support  of 
this  endeavour  (FCO  is  a very  new 
organization  that  is  still  in  the  early 
‘resource  development’  stage).  I 
would  also  like  to  express  again,  on 
behalf  of  the  organizing  committee 
members,  their  appreciation  to 
University  of  Toronto  Professors 
Michael  Marrus  and  Cheryl  Regehr 
for  the  interesting  perspectives  they 
presented  (on  the  topic  of  the  role 


of  apologies  within  conflict  resolu- 
tion) during  one  of  the  professional 
development  seminars  we  scheduled 
at  this  conference. 

And  finally,  to  the  members  of  my  ad 
hoc  consultation  committee  this  year 
and  to  all  of  the  University  communi- 
ty members  whom  I have  approached 
for  assistance  in  resolving  complaints 
and  problems,  I would  like  to  say  that 
the  good  will,  information  and  advice 
that  you  continue  to  provide  is  vital 
to  the  accomplishment  of  my  Office's 
mandate. 

Mary  Ward 
November  2005 


APPENDIX  I 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OMBUDSPERSON  (2001) 


Status/Authority 

1 . The  Ombudsperson  is  appointed  by 
the  Governing  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President;  is  account- 
able to  the  Governing  Council  and  has 
unrestricted  access  to  all  University 
authorities.  The  Office  of  the 
Ombudsperson  shall  be  independent 
of  all  existing  administrative  structures 
of  the  University.  Mandate 

Mandate 

2.  The  Ombudsperson  investigates,  in  an 
impartial  fashion,  complaints  that  may 
arise  against  the  University  or  against 
anyone  in  the  University  exercising 
authority.  It  shall  be  the  special  concern 
of  the  Ombudsperson  that: 

a.  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  are 
adequately  defined  and  publicized; 

b.  any  gaps  and  inadequacies  in  existing 
University  policies  and  procedures  that 
affect  the  ability  of  individuals  to  function 
as  members  of  the  University  communi- 
ty or  which  might  jeopardize  their  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authority; 

c.  the  problems  of  members  of  the 
University  community  are  addressed 
with  reasonable  promptness;  d.  proce- 
dures used  to  reach  decisions  are  ade- 
quate and  that  the  criteria  and  rules  on 
which  the  decisions  in  question  are 
based  are  appropriate  and  adequately 
publicized. 

Investigations 

3.  Complaints  may  be  made  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  University  community  (stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  teaching  or 
administrative  staffs)  or  by  former 
members  of  the  teaching  or  adminis- 
trative staffs  or  student  body  (in 
respect  of  matters  arising  out  of  their 
former  University  employment  or  stu- 
dent status).  Investigations  may  also 


begin  on  the  independent  initiative  of 
the  Ombudsperson  in  respect  of  any- 
one of  the  above  entitled  to  make  a 
complaint. 

4.  The  Ombudsperson  may  decline  to 
initiate  an  investigation  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  frivolous  or  vexatious. 

5.  In  conducting  investigations,  the 
Ombudsperson  shall  act  in  an  impartial 
fashion. 

6.  The  role  of  the  Ombudsperson  shall 
include: 

a.  ensuring  that  information  on  proper 
University  procedures  for  problem  resolu- 
tion is  provided  and  distributed  as  broadly 
as  possible  throughout  the  University 
community,  and  that  clients  understand 
their  routes  of  access  to  this  information; 

b.  informing  clients  about  appropriate 
processes  available  to  them  within  the 
context  of  specific  complaints,  and  pro- 
viding information  on  the  appropriate 
kind  of  supporting  documentation; 

c.  expediting  the  process  toward  conflict 
resolution; 

d.  investigating  only  after  attempts  at  res- 
olution through  existing  administrative 
channels  have  been  concluded. 

7.  Even  though  wide  latitude  has  been 
granted  in  making  public  any  findings 
and  recommendations,  the  Ombuds- 
person shall  not  set  aside  the  request 
of  complainants  that  their  anonymity 
be  preserved. 

Findings/Reports 

8.  After  conducting  an  investigation,  the 
Ombudsperson  may  draw  conclusions 
about  the  complaint  investigated  and 
make  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  its  resolution,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  mandate  of  the  Office  as 
set  out  in  2 above. 


9.  In  drawing  conclusions  and  making  rec- 
ommendations, the  Ombudsperson 
shall  not  make  University  policy  or 
replace  established  legislative,  judicial  or 
administrative  rules  or  procedures, 
although  any  or  all  of  these  may  be 
investigated  or  questioned  and  such 
recommendations  made  as  appropriate 
for  their  improvement  and  efficient 
functioning. 

1 0.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  bring  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  attention 
of  those  in  authority  by  the  most  expe- 
ditious means  possible,  and  to  the 
University  community  at  large  to  the 
extent  that  is  appropriate. 

11.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  University  com- 
munity through  the  Governing  Council, 
and  such  other  special  reports  as  may 
be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Governing  Council. 

Relationship  with  Other  University 

Activities  and  Services 

1 2.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  have  access 
to  such  official  files  and  information  as 
is  required  to  fulfill  the  function  of  the 
Office.  Requests  by  the  Ombudsperson 
for  information  must  receive  priority 
from  every  member  of  the  University 
community. 

I 3.  Where  means  exist  in  other  University 
offices  for  the  resolution  of  complaints 
or  the  provision  of  information  the 
Ombudsperson  shall  direct  enquirers 
to  such  offices  and  emphasize  their 
responsibility  for  initiating  the  appropri- 
ate actions  and  for  returning  to  the 
Ombudsperson  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
results.The  Ombudsperson  shall  coop- 
erate with  other  offices  that  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  provi- 
sion of  information  to  the  University 


community  on  policies  and  procedures. 

Files 

14.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  maintain  suit- 
able records  of  complaints,  findings  and 
recommendations  and  these  shall  be 
accessible  only  to  the  Ombudsperson 
and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  the  Ombudsperson. 

1 5.  Each  file  and  record  will  be  maintained 
for  a period  of  seven  years  and  one  day 
from  the  date  on  which  the 
Ombudsperson  deems  the  case  to  be 
completed.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of 
seven  years  and  one  day,  the  file  or 
record  may  be  destroyed;  however,  no 
destruction  of  the  file  or  record  will 
take  place  while  any  proceedings  are 
pending  in  the  University,  the  Courts  or 
any  outside  tribunal  and  until  after  all 
rights  of  appeal  are  exhausted  or  times 
of  appeal  have  expired. 

I 6.  The  Ombudsperson  shall  not  release  any 
information  regarding  personal  and  per- 
sonnel records,  unless  written  permission 
has  been  received  from  the  affected  per- 
sons for  releasing  the  information. 

Review/Appointment 

1 7.  The  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson  shall 
be  reviewed  on  a regular  basis,  in  the 
middle  of  the  incumbent's  term  as  well 
as  coincident  with  the  end  of  the  incum- 
bent's term,  in  a manner  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Governing  Council.The  normal  term 
of  the  Ombudsperson  should  be  for  five 
years,  with  the  possibility  of  reappoint- 
ment. Candidates  for  the  Office  shall  be 
identified  by  a search  committee  highly 
representative  of  the  University  commu- 
nity and  including  students  and  members 
of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff. 

May  31,2001 


APPENDIX  2 

STATISTICAL  OVERVIEW 


In  this  Appendix,  I provide  a statistical 
overview  of  Appendices  3 through  1 0 of  this 
report  which  contain  detailed  caseload  infor- 
mation designed  to  inform  the  University 
community  about  the  number  and  types  of 
cases  handled  by  the  Office  last  year  and  of 
my  responses  to  them,  as  well  as  compara- 
tive statistics  related  to  the  period  July  I, 
2000  to  June  30, 2005. 1 remind  readers  again 
this  year  that  since  the  caseload  numbers  are 
small  (both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to 
the  total  University  population),  it  is  not  gen- 
erally feasible  to  draw  conclusions  from  year- 
to-year  variations  in  the  data. 


I .  Caseload  by  Constituency 

(Appendices  3 and  4): 

• Total  caseload:  301  (-1 8%)  compared 
with  367  in  2003-04,  the  highest  case- 
load since  1996.  Note:  this  year,  to  date 
(July  I to  October  3 1 , 2005),  the  case- 
load is  I 24  complaints  and  queries,  rep- 
resenting an  1 8%  increase  over  the 
same  timeframe  last  year;  and  an  8% 
decrease  from  the  previous  year 

• 64  graduate  student  cases  (21  % of 
caseload),  compared  with  87  (24%)  last 
year,  the  highest  graduate  student  case- 
load since  1 995 


• I 67  undergraduate/professional  faculty 
student  cases  (56%  of  caseload),  com- 
pared with  203  (55%)  last  year  the 
highest  since  1997 

• 33  visitors  were  academic  or  adminis- 
trative staff  members  (11%  of  total 
caseload),  compared  with  28  the  previ- 
ous year  (8%) 

2.  Caseload  by  Issue  (Appendix  5): 

• One-third  of  students'  issues  were  ‘aca- 
demic’ in  nature  (that  is,  related  to 
classes/teaching,  petitions/appeals, 
grading  practices,  and  academic 


misconduct)  - typical  of  recent  years 

• I I (4%)  involved  accusations  of  acade- 
mic misconduct,  compared  with  27  last 
year  ( 1 0%) 

• 0 Code  of  Student  Conduct  cases  once 
again 

• 9 1 (39%  of  student  caseload)  involved 
3 or  more  issues  per  case,  compared 
with  75  (27%)  the  previous  year 

3.  Ombudsperson  (Ombuds) 

Accessibility  and  Responsiveness 
(Appendices  6,  7 and  8): 

• Ombuds  Office  website  received  1440 
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visits,  including  277  from  Mississauga 
(UTM)  and  Scarborough  (UTSC)  cam- 
puses, consistent  with 

previous  2 years 

Of  those  who  completed  our  “Request 
for  Assistance"  form,  17%  indicated  hav- 
ing heard  of  Ombuds  Office  through 
our  website 

56%  encouraged  by  another  individual 
to  consult  Ombuds  Office 
Of  those  encouraged  by  others  to  con- 
tact us,  52%  were  encouraged  by 
another  student 

UTM's  20  cases  represented  7%  of 


caseload,  compared  with  38  cases 
(10%)  previously  I 

• UTSC’s  22  cases  represented  7%  of 
the  caseload,  similar  to  24  cases  (7%) 
previously 

• Part-time  students  represented  about 
7%  of  student  caseload 

• Two-thirds  received  same-day  acknowl- 
edgement of  initial  contact  with  us 
(telephone/email/in-person),  similar  to 
last  year's  results 

• 40%  of  those  requesting  meeting  were 
scheduled  same  or  next  day,  compared 
with  34%  last  year 


• 61%  of  cases  open  more  than  7 days, 
compared  with  50%  last  year 

4.  Case  Resolution/Assistance  Provided/ 
Action  Taken  (Appendices  9,  10  and  II): 

• 62  (2 1 %)  cases  this  year,  and  84  (23%) 
last  year  categorized  as  “expedited”  or 
“resolved” 

• 2 (1%)  cases  remained  open  at 
year-end,  compared  with  9 (2%)  the 
previous  year 

• 54  students’  cases  (23%)  involved  3 or 
more  ‘interventions’;  69  (24%)  last  year 

■ 25%  of  all  cases  involved  ombuds  con- 


tact with  university  representative  with 
whom  visitor  had  concerns  in  order  to 
help  achieve  resolution  (26%  last  year) 

• 9%  of  all  cases  (5%  last  year)  involved 
Ombuds  contacting  multiple  individuals 
within  department/unit  in  seeking 
resolution 

• 7%  of  all  cases  involved  informal  medi- 
ation (similar  to  last  year) 

• 4%  of  all  cases  (similar  to  last  year) 
involved  ombuds  discussing  concerns 
with  university  representatives  re: 
possible  trends/patterns/systemic 
issues 


APPENDIX  3 
TABLE  AND  GRAPH 
N I MBER  OF  CASES  BY  YEAR 


Year 

Number  of  Cases 

Year 

Number  of  Cases 

1975-76 

310 

1990-91 

605* 

1976-77 

<N 

OO 

CO 

1991-92 

810 

1977-78 

406 

1992-93 

828 

1978-79 

454 

1993-94 

682 

1 979-80 

508 

1 994-95 

609 

1980-81 

459 

1995-96 

525 

1981-82 

480 

1996-97 

408 

1982-83 

497 

1997-98 

335 

1983-84 

592 

1998-99 

285 

1984-85 

639 

1999-00 

334 

1985-86 

547 

2000-01 

358 

1986-87 

734 

200 1 -02 

288 

1987-88 

754 

2002-03 

324 

1988-89 

701 

2003-04 

367 

1989-90 

760 

2004-05 

301 

* 1 990-91  represents  a 9-month  period 


APPENDIX  4 

ANALYSIS  OF  CASELOAD  BY  CONSTITUENCY 


Undergrad 

Grad 

Academic 

Admin 

Misc* 

Total 

2000-01 

172  (48%) 

73  (20%) 

18  (5%) 

28  (8%) 

67  (19%) 

358  (100%) 

2001-02 

1 30  (45%) 

67  (23%) 

1 7 (6%) 

14  (5%) 

60  (21%) 

288  (1 00%) 

2002-03 

180  (56%) 

65  (20%) 

13  (4%) 

17  (5%) 

49  (15%) 

324  (100%) 

2003-04 

203  (55%) 

87  (24%) 

7 (2%) 

21  (6%) 

49  (13%) 

367  (100%) 

2004-05 

167  (56%) 

64  (21%) 

9 (3%) 

24  (8%) 

37  (12%) 

301  (100%) 

* Includes  former  employees,  medical  residents,  parents  of  students,  applicants  for  admission,  alumni,  organizations  and  others. 


Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Constituency 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


Academe 

Constituency 


Administration 


Misc* 


□ 2000-01 
□ 2001-02 

□ 2002-03 

□ 2003-04 

□ 2004-05 
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APPENDIX  5 

STUDENT  CASELOAD  BY  ISSUE 
JULY  1,  2004  TO  JUNE  30,  2005 
(FOR  299  CASES  CLOSED  BY  JULY  14,  2005) 


Type  oflssue* 



Total 

(Undergrad  & Grad) 

Undergrad 

Grad 

I.  Policy  Interpretation/ Advice 

137 

46% 

99 

38 

2.  Academic  Concerns  (eg.  Classes/Teaching) 

65 

22% 

50 

15 

3.  Academic  Pol  icy /Procedure 
(eg.  Petition  Denials) 

65 

22% 

52 

13 

4.  Administrative  Policy/Procedure 
(eg.  Access/Bureaucraey  Issues) 

47 

16% 

38 

9 

5.  Grading  Dispute/Concem 

32 

11% 

25 

7 

6.  Fees/Financial  Aid 

41 

27 

14 

7.  Interpersonal  Dispute  (eg.  Supervision) 

30 

10% 

6 

24 

8.  Concern  re  Harassment  or  Discrimination 

22 

7%> 

15 

7 

9.  Accused  of  Policy/Legal  Violation  (Codes) 

11 

4% 

10 

1 

If).  Admissions 

~To 

2% 

8 

2 

1 1.  Miscellaneous 

32 

11% 

24 

8 

12.  Residence, /Housing 

9 

2% 

6 

-"i 

13.  Library  Issues  (book  returns,  fines) 

1 

1% 

- 

i 

14.  Employment/Workplace  Dispute 

13 

4% 

6 

7 

1 # Issues  per  Case 

Undergrad  (167) 

Grad  (64) 

1 

44 

2(5% 

13 

20% 

2 

61 

27% 

22 

24% 

3 

50 

2Q°/» 

25 

39% 

1 4 

10 

6% 

3 

5% 

5 

2 

1% 

l 

2% 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*Type  of  issue 

(Courtesy  of  University  and  College  Ombuds 

Association  Handbook) 

1 . Policy  Interpretation/ Advice 

2.  Academic  Concerns:  Complaints  related  to  classes 
and  teaching  (eg.  teaching  methods,  instructor’s 
behaviour,  etc.). 

3.  Academic  Policy/Procedure:  Complaints  about  exist- 
ing policies  or  procedures  (eg.  petition  denials,  trans- 
fer/transfer credits,  readmission  or  probationary  poli- 
cies/procedures). 

4.  Administrative  Policy/Procedure:  Complaints  about 
problems  dealing  with  the  bureaucracy  (eg.  issues  re: 
access,  timeliness). 

5.  Grading  Dispute/Concem:  Disputes  or  concerns 
about  the  fairness  of  an  individual  grade  or  grading 
procedure. 

6.  Fees/Financial  Aid 

7.  Interpersonal  Dispute:  Disputes  between  individuals 
over  non-employment  or  non-workplace  issues 
including  graduate  supervision  issues. 

8.  Concern  re  Harassment  or  Discrimination:  Non-sex- 
ual  harassment  complaints. 

9.  Accused  of  Policy/Legal  Violation  (Codes): 

Individuals  accused  of  violating  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct,  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters, 
residence  disciplinary  codes,  Conflict  of  Interest 
Policy,  etc. 

1 0.  Admissions 

I I.  Miscellaneous 

12.  Residence/Housing 

1 3.  Library  Issues  (book  returns,  fines) 

14.  Employment/Workplace  Dispute:  Workplace  dis- 
putes (eg.  disputes  between  colleagues,  supervisor- 
supervisee  disputes,  evaluation,  discipline  or  correc- 
tive action  issues). 


APPENDIX  6 

Summary  Report  for  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsperson  Website 


The  number  of  hits  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  U ofT  web  server  logs  and  should  be 
used  with  some  caution.  In  general,  the  number  represents  a lower  limit.  The  number  of 
hits  does  not  represent  the  number  of  “page  views".  For  example,  some  ISPs  “cache” 
pages  (i.e.,  save  a copy  of  a webpage  on  a “local"  computer)  as  do  most  web  browsers. 
A cached  page  can  be  accessed  faster  than  a remote  page  (thus  improving  the  customer 
experience)  but  does  not  contribute  to  the  hit  count. 

The  number  of  hits  is  accumulated  over  all  pages  in  the  Ombudsperson’s  website-if 
an  individual  visits  three  different  pages,  it  counts  as  three  hits.  Excluded  from  the 
count  are  hits  from  the  Ombudsperson's  Office,  the  Information  Commons  Digital 


Studio  (which  maintains  the  Ombudsperson's  website)  and  the  U of  T search 
engine. 

The  number  of  hits  from  known  U ofT  networks  gives  some  measure  of  how  actively 
the  Ombudsperson’s  website  is  being  viewed.  This  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
number  of  different  individuals  viewing  the  website.  For  example,  several  different 
people  may  be  using  the  same  computer  in  the  Public  Access  Facility  in  the  Information 
Commons  or  one  person  may  scan  the  same  page  many  times  over  a period  of  time. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  ScotiaBank  Information  Commons  Digital  Studio. 


Month 

Source 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Total 

UofT 

02/03 

90 

96 

114 

109 

184 

87 

139 

147 

143 

105 

124 

85 

1,423 

UofT 

03/04 

108 

104 

172 

136 

98 

61 

110 

137 

131 

127 

135 

81 

1,400 

UofT 

04/05 

95 

137 

100 

96 

113 

90 

146 

157 

173 

114 

97 

122 

1,440 

Month 
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APPENDIX  7 

ACCESSABILITY  MEASURES 

JULY  1 , 2004  TO  JUNE  30,  2005 


PART-TIME  STUDENT  CASELOAD 


Part  Time 

7% 


CASELOAD  BY  CAMPUS 


COUNT  BY  INITIAL  CONTACT 


APPENDIX  8 
CASE  MANAGEMENT: 
ACCESSIBILITY  & RESPONSIVENESS 
JULY  1 , 2004  TO  JUNE  30,  2005 
TOTAL  CASES:  301 


Time  to  First  Appointment 

% of  Clients 

Same  day 

15 

Next  day 

25 

2-3  days 

27 

4-7  days 

16 

Other  (lonser  than  7 days) 

17 

Total  (175  scheduled  appointments) 

100% 

Time  to  Initial  Ombuds  Office  Response 

% of  Clients 

Within  3 hours 

55 

Later  same  day 

1 ! 

Following  day 

24 

2-3  days 

4 

4-7  days 

1 

Other  (longer  than  7 days) 

1 

N/A* 

4 

Total  (301  clients) 

100% 

Time  to  Resolution 

% of  Clients 

One  day 

16 

2-3  days 

8 

4-7  davs 

15 

8-14  davs 

14 

15-31  davs 

22 

Other  (longer  than  1 month) 

25 

Total  (office  active/involved  in  299  cases) 

100% 

*c.g,  office  copied  on  correspondence  directed  to  other  University  Offices; 
complaint  withdrawn;  anonymous  with  no  return  telephone  number. 


APPENDIX  9 

AN  ALYSIS  OF  CASELOAD  BY  ACTION  TAKEN  & STAFF  RESOURCES 


Year 

Information/ 

Referral 

Expedited 

Resolved 

No  Action 
Required 

No 

Jurisdiction 

Incomplete 

Total 

Staff  (FTE) 
Resources 

2000-0 1 

199  (56%) 

39  (11%) 

27  (8%) 

53  (15%) 

28  (8%) 

12  (2%) 

358  (100%) 

1.1 

2001-02 

136  (46%) 

28  (10%) 

37  (13%) 

39  (14%) 

37  (13%) 

1 1 ( 4 %) 

288  (100%) 

1.5 

2002-03 

173  (53%) 

33  (J0%) 

46  (14%) 

43  (13%) 

23  ( 7%) 

6 (2%) 

324  (1 00%) 

1.5 

2003-04 

201  (55%) 

24  ( 7%) 

60  (16%) 

47  (13%) 

26  ( 7%) 

9 (2%) 

367  (100%) 

1.5 

2004-05 

162  (54%) 

15  (5%) 

47  (15%) 

55  (18%) 

20  ( 7%) 

2 (1%) 

301  (100%) 

1.5 

Information  (Consultation/Advice/or  Referral)  Advising  and  informing  members  of  the 
University  about  the  means  available  to  them  to  resolve  whatever  concern  or  difficulty 
they  have. 

Expedited  Resolution  of  relatively  simple  “red-tape"  problems,  such  as  arranging  an 
exception  to  a rule  in  a particular  case,  speeding  up  consideration  of  a routine  matter, 
securing  an  explanation  of  a decision,  arranging  a meeting  with  the  appropriate  official  or 
unsnarling  difficulties  which  occurred  when  an  item  fell  between  two  jurisdictions,  etc. 

Resolved  A concern  was  settled  more  or  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  complainant  and 
the  respondent  official  or  department,  usually  through  a reversal  of  the  original  decision,  a 


compromise,  or  an  agreement  that,  in  light  of  new  or  clarified  information,  no  concern  existed. 

No  Action  Required  A case  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Office,  but  no  action  of 
either  an  informational  or  investigative  nature  was  ever  required. 

No  Jurisdiction  Inquiries  from  non-University  members  and/or  the  object  of  the  request 
for  assistance"  was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governing  Council.  These  cases  fre- 
quently warrant  some  assistance  from  the  office  (ie.  information,  referral  and  occasionally 
research  in  order  to  provide  such  assistance). 

Incomplete  (Ongoing)  No  conclusion  had  been  reached  as  of  July  1 4,  2005. 


Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Action  Taken 


02000-01 
□ 2001-02 

□ 2002-03 

□ 2003-04 

□ 2004-05 


Action  Taken 
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APPENDIX  10 

CASELOAD  BY  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED 
JULY  1,  2004  TO  JUNE  30,  2005 
(FOR  299  CASES  CLOSED  BY  JULY  14,  2005) 


| Type  of  Intervention/Resolution/ Assistance* 

Total 

Undergrad 

Grad 

Academic 

Admin 

Misc 

| 1.  Individual  Consultations 

163 

55% 

100 

42 

3 

14 

4 

S 2.  Mediation/Facilitation 

20 

7% 

15 

3 

- 

2 

_ 

1 3.  Department/Unit  Consultation  Request 

26 

9% 

16 

6 

3 

• 

1 

j 4.  Ombuds  Contacted  Persons/Offices 

74 

25% 

52 

14 

4 

3 

1 

| 5.  Reporting  Trends 

11 

4% 

7 

2 

2 

- 

- 

| 6.  Information/Referral 

235 

79% 

133 

54 

4 

16 

28 

| 7,  None  (No  Show/Cancellation) 

56 

19% 

29 

8 

2 

8 

9 

Number 
of  Interventions 

Undergrad 

(167) 

Grad 

(64) 

Academic 

(9) 

Admin  (24) 

Misc  (37) 

0-1 

50 

16 

2 

10 

32 

2 

76 

35 

2 

1 1 

4 

3 

23 

10 

1 

1 

r 

4 

1 1 

2 

1 

2 

• 1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

- 

■ 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

I J 

*Type  of  Intervention/Resolution/Assistance 

(Courtesy  of  University  and  College  Ombuds  Association  Handbook) 

Note:  More  than  one  intervention/resolution/assistance  involved  in  more  complex  situations 
and/or  when  more  than  one  issue  identified. 

1 . Individual  Consultation:  Meetings  (generally  more  than  one  meeting  per  case 
necessitated  by  more  complex  issues)  to  discuss  issues  and  options. 

2.  Mediation/Facilitation:  Assisting  two  (or  more)  parties  in  resolving  a dispute. 

3.  Department/Unit  Consultation  Request:  In  seeking  resolution,  the  Ombuds 


contacted  multiple  people  within  a department  or  unit  . 

4.  Ombuds  Contacted  Persons/Offices:  Ombuds  contacted  an  individual(s)  with 
whom  a complainant  had  concerns  to  gather  information/facts  related  to  complaint. 

5.  Reporting  Trends:  Meeting  with  an  administrator  to  report  trends  related  to  her/his 
area  of  responsibility. 

6.  Information/Referral:  Provided  referral  information  to  additional  resources  for 
counselling/advice. 

7.  None  (No  Show/Cancellation):  Individual  did  not  call  back  or  keep  appointment. 


APPENDIX  !!  I 

CASE  EXAMPLES  AND  INTERVENTIONS 


Consistent  with  our  operating  principle  of 
confidentiality,  the  following  case  examples 
are  described  in  a generic  fashion  so  as  to 
remove  identifying  information  of  those 
involved.This  intervention  summary  format 
is  a variation  on  a framework  introduced 
by  the  University  of  Western  Ontario's 
Ombudsperson  in  her  2003-2004  Annual 
Report. 

1)  Six  examples  of  cases  in  which  decision 
was  reconsidered  (total  of  1 7 cases): 

• Transfer  credit  issue  - reconsidered 
based  on  new/reframed  information  - 
student  now  able  to  complete  degree 
requirements  in  current  academic  year 

• Official  name  documentation  issue  and 
transfer  credit  issue  - decision  reconsid- 
ered and  overturned  based  on  new 
documentation 

• Outstanding  fees  owing  but  student  in 
need  of  official  transcript  - exception  to 
university  policy  arranged  by  University 
representative  due  to  unique  circumstance 

• Student  awaiting  funds  from  out-of- 
province  source  and  fees  deferral  issue 
- reconsidered  and  special  arrangement 
made  by  University  representatives 

• Deferred  exam  - provided  after  recon- 
sideration based  on  new  information/ 
special  circumstances 

• Medical  petition  denied  - reconsidered 
based  on  new  information  - extension 
of  term  work  provided 

2)  Six  examples  of  cases  in  which 
policy/process/procedural  change  out- 
comes/impact were  more  "broadly- 
based”  (total  of  17  cases): 

• A cohort  of  students  did  not  receive 
sufficiently  timely  information  related  to 
changes  in  curriculum  requirements  in 
academic  program  - situation  reconsid- 
ered and  previous  program  require- 
ments reinstated  for  class 

• Grading  practices  and  grade  review 
timeliness  issue  - reconsidered  and 
reversed  so  that  entire  class  received 
overall  3%  grade  improvement 


• Project  grading  scheme  alteration  not 
made  in  accordance  with  policy  - 
reverted  back  to  original  grading 
scheme  impacting  numerous  graduate 
students 

• Number  of  graduate  students  required 
to  pay  interest  on  student  loans  - sys- 
tems and  timing  problems  identified  and 
addressed  in  communications  process 
between  2 divisions  - reversal  of  costs 
incurred  and  future  process  streamlined 

• Special  request  for  degree  in  absentia 
granted/process  reviewed  and  clarified  - 
more  than  one  case  - (visa/consulate/ 
convocation  issues) 

• Residence  damage  inspection 
process/wording  on  contractual  forms 
to  be  altered 

Observations: 

Some  of  these  cases  signalled  a need  to  con- 
sider the  following  factors  that  were  addressed 

as  a consequence  of  my  involvement: 

• Petitions/appeals  timeliness  - committee 
membership  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  after  the  end  of  academic  terms 
to  deal  with  petitions/appeals,  including 
during  summer  months  when  mem- 
bers' scheduling  difficulties  most 
frequently  arise 

• Academic  counsellors  should  be  pre- 
pared to  advise  students  in  terms  of 
how  petitions  and  appeals  processes 
work,  and  to  assist  them  with  analyzing 
and  focusing  their  grounds  and 
arguments  for  appeal 

• Contraventions  of  Grading  Practices 
Policy  - students  are  sometimes  hesitant 
to  raise  their  concerns  beyond  the 
level  of  instructor  i.e.  undergraduate 
coordinator;  chair  et  cetera 

• Underscores  the  importance  of  ensur- 
ing instructors’  familiarity  with  Grading 
Practices  Policy  and  compliance  issues, 
and  of  providing  instructors  with 
opportunities  for  peer  discussion  re: 
teaching  evaluation  methods  and  fair 
grading  practices  at  orientations/ 
departmental  meetings,  et  cetera 


3)  Six  examples  of  cases  in  which  I facili- 
tated an  outcome  or  process  (total  of 
1 6 cases): 

• Informal  mediation  of  payroll  issue(s) 
involving  sessional  instructor(s)  and 
administrative  staff  member  - satisfacto- 
rily resolved 

• Graduate  student  issue  resolved  by 
revised  co-supervision  arrangement 

• Emergency  financial  aid  bursary  for 
graduate  student  resident  in  family 
housing 

• Administrative  error  resulted  in  student 
ineligibility  for  scholarship  application  - 
resolved  through  special  bursary  award 

• Course  enrolment  difficulty  with  signifi- 
cant repercussions  for  student  - with 
registrar;  facilitated  positive  outcome 

• Graduate  student  progress-to-degree 
and  supervision  concerns  - involved 
with  informal  mediation  to  accommo- 
date student’s  ongoing  health  concerns 

Observations: 

Some  of  these  cases  signalled  a need  to  con- 
sider the  following  factors  that  were  addressed 

as  a consequence  of  my  involvement 

• Staff  should  promptly  address  any  disad- 
vantage caused  by  their  misinforming  of 
students  so  that  "bureaucratic  burden” 
not  unfairly  placed  on  student  to 
address  consequences  through 
appeals/petitions/bursary  application/et 
cetera  processes 

• Program/calendar  amendments  - rea- 
sonable accommodations  should  be 
made  when  changes  are  introduced 
that  adversely  impact  students’  expected 
progress-to-degree 

• Graduate  students  are  often  hesitant  to 
approach  their  graduate  coordinators 
and  other  supervisory  committee 
members  re:  issues  with  their  supervi- 
sor - supervisory  issues  are  very  difficult 
to  resolve,  particularly  when  supervisor 
is  only  specialist  in  research  topic  - 
underscores  importance  of  graduate 
supervisors'  careful  consideration 
before  providing  initial  agreement  to 


supervise;  of  providing  adequate  ongo- 
ing supervision;  and  also  of  graduate 
unit  representatives  continuing  to  work 
at  their  problem-solving/mediation  abil- 
ities in  terms  of  their  departmental 
supervisory  relationships 

4)  Six  examples  of  cases  in  which  "decision- 
makers"  were  aware  of  Ombudsperson's 
involvement  in  the  case,  but  there  was  no 
active  intervention  i.e.  intervention  largely 
fact-gathering  - no  recommendations 
appropriate  (9  cases): 

• Administrative  staff  members’  queries  re: 
particular  job  posting/recruitment  process 

• Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters  - 
timeliness  issues 

• UTM  transfer  credit  and  access  to  St. 
George  courses 

» University  staff  members’  actions  led  to 
accidental  loss  of  student's  project 

• Writing  conditions  re:  final  examination  room 

• Queries  related  to  ethical  guidelines 
protocol  and  reviews 

Observations: 

Some  of  these  cases  signalled  a need  to  con- 
sider the  following  factors  that  were  addressed 

as  a consequence  of  my  involvement 

• Student  recruitment  process  should 
emphasize  ways  in  which  tri-campus  con- 
stituencies are  separate  and  distinct 

• Many  students  approach  my  Office  with 
questions  related  to  the  timing  of  the  for- 
warding of  academic  misconduct  charges 
to  the  decanal  level  and  onward;  to  the 
conduct  of  the  meeting;  and  to  their 
opportunity  to  present  their  case 

5)  Investigated  situation  of  individual  but 
found  university's  decision/processes  not 
unfair  (3  cases): 

• Investigated  situations  of  3 individuals  with 
view  to  determining  if  University  process- 
es/procedures were  fair  - findings  in  these  3 
cases  related  to  harassment,  academic  sus- 
pension and  transfer  credit  issues  led  to 
conclusions  that  University  procedures 
and  decision-making  processes  were  fair 
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APPENDIX  12 

University’s  Policy/Procedural/Administrative  Initiatives  That  Address  or  Serve  to  Alleviate  Issues  Raised 
by  the  University  Ombudsperson  in  the  Period  1 998  to  2005 


I.  Initiatives  related  to  Undergraduate/ 
Professional  Faculty  Students 

• Policy  on  Student  Financial  Support 
(1998) 

• "Student  Rights  & Responsibilities”  pub- 
lications related  to  academic  honesty, 
student  conduct  and  grade 
appeals/petitions  (2000) 

• Review  and  revision  of  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct  (2002) 

• Increased  resources  for  recruitment 
and  training  of  academic,  financial  and 
personal  counseling  personnel  across 
the  three  campuses 

• Recruitment  of  legal  counsel  to  pro- 
vide support  centrally  and  to  the 
Divisions  to  improve  practices  as 
they  relate  to  fair  and  consistent 
implementation  of  the  University’s 
Guideline  for  Academic  Appeals  Within 
Divisions  and  Code  of  Behaviour  on 


Academic  Matters  and  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  sup- 
port materials  and  workshops 
(2002/03) 

2.  Initiatives  related  to  Graduate  Students 

• Intellectual  Property  Guidelines  for 
Graduate  Students  and  Supervisors 
(1999) 

• Guaranteed  level  of  financial  support 
for  doctoral-stream  graduate  students 
(2001) 

• Proactive  monitoring  by  SGS  of  super- 
visory data  and  satisfactory  graduate 
student  progress  in  terms  of  graduate 
students’  supervisory  committee  meet- 
ings and  supervisory  committee  annual 
reports  (200 1 /ongoing) 

• Implementation  of  graduate  student 
surveys  designed  to  help  address  the 
issues  of  graduate  student  attrition, 


time-to-completion  and  satisfaction 
with  their  academic  experience 
(200 1 /02  ongoing) 

• Policy  for  Post-Doctoral  Fellows  (2002) 

• Graduate  Supervision  Guidelines  (2002/03) 

• Graduate  Department  Academic  Appeals 
Committee  Guidelines  (2002/03) 

• Appointment  of  a Post-Doctoral 
Coordinating  Office/r  at  SGS  (2003) 

• Expanded  resource  allocation  for  the 
English  Language  and  Writing  Support 
Program  (2004) 

3.  Other  Initiatives 

• UTSC  Teaching  and  Learning  Services' 
Teaching  Advancement  Program 
(2000),  the  Office  of  Teaching 
Advancement  at  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus (2002)  and  UTM’s  Teaching- 
Learning-Communication  group 
(2003) 


• Policies  for  Confidential  and  Policies  for 
Professionals/Managers  clarifies  griev- 
ance processes  (200 1 ) 

• Revised  Guidelines  for  Developing 
Written  Assessments  of  Effectiveness  of 
Teaching  in  Promotion  and  Tenure 
Decisions  (2002) 

• Revised  Policy,  Procedures  and  Terms  and 
Conditions  of  Appointment  for  Research 
Associates  (Limited  Term)  and  Senior 
Research  Associates  (2003) 

• University  of  Toronto  (Ontarians  with 
Disabilities  Act)  Accessibility  Plan 
(2003-ongoing) 

• Review  and  revision  of  the  Guidelines 
for  the  Use  of  Information  Technology 
(2004) 

• Policy  on  Crisis  Preparedness  and 
Response  (2005) 

• Tri-Campus  Student  Communications 
“Portal  Project”  (2005-ongoing) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSE  TO  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OMBUDSPERSON: 
2004-2005  (NOVEMBER  24,  2005) 


Overview: 

This  administrative  response  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  made  by 
Governing  Council  that  the  University 
Administration  respond  annually  to  the 
Ombudsperson's  Report. 

Response: 

The  Administration  thanks  the 
Ombudsperson  for  her  dedicated  work  on 
behalf  of  the  University  ofToronto  communi- 
ty, and  commends  they  way  in  which  she  con- 
tinues to  be  responsive  to  the  requests  for 
assistance  and  advice  from  our  faculty,  staff 
and  students. 

The  Ombudsperson's  2004-05  Report  is  a 
thorough  summary  of  her  office's  activities 
over  the  preceding  year. This  year’s  Report  is 
remarkable  in  another  way.  It  is  the  first 


Ombudsperson's  Report  that  contains  no 
specific  recommendations.  Rather,  the 
Ombudsperson  has  chosen  a more  reflec- 
tive approach  to  the  Report;  looking  back 
over  the  Office’s  past  several  years.  As  such 
this  Report  supports  the  view  that  many  of 
the  issues  raised  in  previous  years  have 
either  been  resolved  or  are  in  the  process 
of  resolution. 

The  Ombudsperson  also  acknowledges  that 
her  office  and  the  Administration  are  cur- 
rently working  cooperatively  and  in  a timely 
manner  when  issues  do  arise,  and  that  they 
share  a common  view  on  areas  that  previ- 
ously deserved  the  most  attention.  This  indi- 
cates definite  progress  for  which  we  should 
all  be  proud. 

The  Administration  will  continue  its  commit- 


ment to  invest  in  the  communication  of  infor- 
mation, the  dissemination  of  best  practices, 
and  the  training  of  administrators  to  ensure 
that  issues  that  may  arise  are  dealt  with  in  a 
timely  and  effective  manner. 

The  Ombudsperson  draws  attention  to  only 
one  holdover  from  among  last  year's  recom- 
mendations, that  being  consideration  of  revi- 
sions to  the  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters  (1 995). This  review  is  occurring  dur- 
ing the  current  academic  year.  The  Vice- 
Provost,  Academic  and  Vice-Provost,  Students 
and  legal  counsel  have  begun  work  to  review 
the  administration  practice  and  procedures 
under  the  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters  with  a view  to  identifying  and 
addressing  issues  that  may  be  identified  such 
as  consistency,  timeliness,  or  other  process 
concerns  in  the  administration  of  the  Code. 


Another  feature  of  recent  reports  is  that  the 
number  of  cases  per  person  has  fallen  dra- 
matically. This  evolution  is  noteworthy.  It  can 
support  the  argument  that  everything  is 
working  better  than  in  the  past;  or,  it  might 
equally  reflect  a dynamic  situation  in  the 
context  of  an  increased  number  of  equity 
officers  working  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  It  is  entirely  possible,  and  in  fact 
this  is  suggested  by  the  Ombudsperson,  that 
individuals  who  in  the  past  might  have  seen 
the  Ombudsperson's  Office  as  their  only 
option  are  now  taking  their  issues  to  other 
offices.  In  reviewing  this  data,  the 
Administration  would  suggest  that  the 
Ombudsperson  consider  presenting  future 
caseload  data  with  a denominator  as  anoth- 
er way  of  reflecting  the  changing  caseloads. 
This  would  help  to  set  a baseline  for  the 
evaluation  of  future  data. 
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OLYMPIC  MISSION:  MEDICINE 

Family  medicine  professor  Team  Canadas  assistant  chief  medical  officer 
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PLEASE,  DON’T  SNEEZE 

Common  cold  could  he  biggest  challenge  jor  Paralympics  physician 


We’ll  rarely  see  them,  but  they’ll  always 
be  there.  Each  time  Canadian  athletes 
begin  a practice  or  competition  at  the 
2006  Olympic  Winter  Games  in  Turin,  they  will  do 
so  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a Canadian  doctor.  At 
the  Torino  Palavela,  where  the  figure  skating  com- 
petitions will  unfold,  that  doctor  will  be  Professor 
Julia  Alleyne  of  family  and  community  medicine. 

Alleyne  is  the  medical  director  for  Sport  CARE  at 
Sunnybrook  and  Women’s  College  Health  Sciences 
Centre.  She  also  chairs  U of  T’s  sports  medicine  fel- 
lowship program.  She  attended  the  2002  Games  as 
the  core  physician  for  the  Canadian  Olympic 
Committee  and  was  assigned  to  figure  skating,  a 
sport  she  has  been  involved  with  for  a decade.  For 
Turin,  she  was  named  assistant  chief  medical  officer 
and  is  part  of  the  senior  medical  team  that  has 
spent  more  than  14  months  developing  Canada’s 
medical  management  plan,  selecting  the  35 
medical  staff  required  to  care  for  300  athletes  and 
mission  staff,  ordering  supplies  for  the  multi- 
disciplinary medical  clinic  and  leading  a burnout 
prevention  strategy  for  mission  staff. 

"It’s  fascinating  to  get  an  inside  look  at  how 
athletes  think  and  train,”  Alleyne  says.  “At  the 
Olympics,  we  deal  with  everything  from  significant 
injuries  to  disaster  management  to  educating  the 
athletes  about  banned  substances.” 

Alleyne,  who  managed  medical  issues  at  a world 
synchronized  skating  event  in  Ottawa  only  one 
week  after  the  SARS  outbreak  in  Toronto,  has  also 


been  charged  with  creating  similar  infectious  disease  con- 
trol protocols  for  this  Olympics.  “SARS  taught  us  how 
quickly  you  can  be  caught  out  in  a crisis,”  Alleyne  says. 
“Although  it’s  unlikely  that  we  will  be  faced  with  a bird  flu 
pandemic,  we’re  planning  for  every  possibility.  If  nothing 
else,  preparation  will  help  us  to  control  the  spread  of 
common  colds  and  flu,  which  can  be  devastating  for  the 
athletes.  The  Olympics  are  an  unpredictable  business.” 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Alleyne  experienced  that  unpredictability 
first-hand.  She  had  to  inform  men’s  figure  skater  Emanuel 
Sandhu  that  he  couldn’t  compete  because  of  a muscle  tear 
and  was  rinkside  during  the  pairs  final  when  a Russian  skater 
collided  with  Canadian  Jamie  Sale  shortly  before  her  contro- 
versial gold-medal  performance  with  partner  David  Pelletier. 
Tainted  judging  initially  resulted  in  the  gold  being  awarded 
to  the  Russian  pair.  A furor  ensued  and  eventually  the 
Canadians  rightfully  received  gold  medals,  too. 

“The  medical  issues  weren’t  the  big  story  but  they  were 
concurrent  factors,”  Alleyne  says.  “After  the  gold  medal  was 
appealed,  everyone  wearing  the  Canadian  uniform  felt  the 
tension  and  it  was  hard  for  our  men,  women  and  dance 
pairs  to  compete.  They  felt  the  judging  was  so  tainted  that 
they  couldn’t  win  no  matter  how  well  they  skated.  It’s 
devastating  for  athletes  at  this  level  to  believe  that  their 
training  isn’t  enough.” 

Turin  won’t  be  all  work  for  Alleyne.  She  may  take  in  a 
few  events  as  a spectator,  albeit  with  the  understanding 
that  she  could  be  called  away  at  any  time.  “There’s  great 
joy  in  watching  the  athletes  excel,  collaborating  with 
colleagues  for  a whole  month  and  forming  lasting 
friendships.” 


Paralympians  are  a breed  apart.  Not 
only  do  they  train  as  hard  as  their  able- 
bodied  counterparts  to  excel  in  their 
chosen  sports,  they  also  manage  the  unique 
challenges  involved  in  living  with  a disability. 

“They  weather  a lot  of  tough  moments  — 
physically  and  psychologically,”  says 
Professor  Gaetan  Tardif,  director  of  U of  T’s 
physiatry  division  and  vice-president 
(patient  care)  and  chief  medical  officer  at 
the  Toronto  Rehabilitation  Institute. 
“Whether  they’re  born  with  their  disabili- 
ties or  receive  them  in  accidents,  their  lives 
haven’t  always  run  smoothly.  There’s  a lot 
for  them  to  overcome  beyond  the  sheer 
physical  challenge  of  competing  at  the 
World  Cup  level.” 

As  the  chief  medical  officer  (CMO)  for 
the  2006  Canadian  Paralympic  Team  and  a 
veteran  of  the  Paralympic  Games  in  Sydney, 
Salt  Lake  City  (where  he  was  also  CMO) 
and  Athens,  Tardif  knows  dozens  of 
compelling  stories.  He  was  standing  at  the 
bottom  ol  Salt  Lake’s  downhill  course 
when  Chris  Williamson,  a blind  Canadian 
skier,  won  a gold  medal  in  slalom  only  10 
days  after  sustaining  a serious  knee  injury. 

“Chris  was  ranked  first  in  all  four  skiing 
categories  going  into  those  Games  and  he 
refused  to  quit,”  Tardif  remembers.  “He  got 
up  early  every  morning,  saw  a therapist, 
worked  out  in  the  gym  and  wore  a brace.  His 
family  had  travelled  to  Salt  Lake  to  support 
him  — we  all  bawled  when  he  won.  It  was 
such  a happy,  extraordinary  achievement.” 
Unsurprisingly,  Paralympians  have  spe- 
cialized medical  needs.  “I’ve  seen  athletes 
with  arms  the  size  of  my  legs  and  legs  the 
size  of  my  arms,”  Tardif  says.  “When  they’re 
using  shoulder  and  arm  muscles  to  get 
around  on  crutches  or  in  a wheelchair,  any 
injury  to  those  areas  becomes  a big  deal. 


Professor  Gaetan  Tardif 


Paraplegic  and  quadriplegic  athletes  can 
also  develop  skin  ulcers  from  sitting  in  their 
wheelchairs  or  bladder  infections  from 
using  a catheter,  while  the  visually  impaired 
have  other  challenges.” 

That  said,  strains,  sprains  and  the 
common  cold  will  likely  be  Tardif’s  main 
concerns  in  Turin.  “The  athletes’  immune 
systems  become  slightly  depressed  as  they 
approach  peak  condition,  which  makes 
them  vulnerable  to  viruses,"  he  explains.  “In 
Sydney,  the  men’s  wheelchair  basketball 
team  got  hit  by  a nasty  cold  and  some  players 
were  bedridden.  The  team  compensated 
during  the  qualifying  rounds  and  everyone 
recovered  in  time  to  play  for,  and  win,  gold.” 
While  the  ratio  of  mission  staff  to 
Paralympics  athletes  is  higher  than  for  the 
Canadian  Olympic  team,  the  medical  team 


is  comparatively  smaller.  Tardif  will  care  for 
the  39  athletes,  their  coaches  and  the  other 
Canadian  mission  staff  with  support  from 
an  emergency  room  and  family  physician 
and  three  therapists.  The  team  also  includes 
Nancy  Quinn,  who  just  completed  a 
master’s  degree  in  rehabilitation  therapy  at 
U of  T and  will  be  chief  therapist  in  Turin. 

“There’s  a lot  of  hurry  up  and  wait,” 
Tardif  notes.  “In  Salt  Lake,  I spent  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  standing 
halfway  up  the  downhill  course  with  a 
radio  and  then  drove  back  to  the  village  to 
cover  hockey,  eat  dinner  and  hold  a clinic 
from  9 p.m.  to  11  p.m.” 

Sound  exhausting?  Tardif  doesn't  mind. 
“I’ll  sleep  when  I get  home,”  he  jokes. 

Stories  by  Elizabeth  Monier-Williams 


Professor  Julia  Alleyne 
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SUSAN  KING 


LETTERS 


HEALTHCARE  CONSULTANTS 

GERIATRIC  CARE  MANAGEMENT 

We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the  changing 
healthcare  needs  of  the  elderly.  Services  included:  homecare, 

facility  placement,  advocacy,  counselling  & support. 

Tel:  416-362-9176  Fax:  416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290  e-mail:  careable@sympatico.ca 


2006 

F2EX,  Priestley 
Memorial  Lectures  in 
the  History  of  Ideas 


The  Spirit  of  Democracy 


Jeffrey  L.  Stout 

Department  of  Religion,  Princeton  University 

Tuesday,  February  7 

A Citizen’s  Responsibility  in  Dark  Times 

Wednesday,  February  8 

Bin  Laden’s  Critique  of  the  West 

Thursday,  February  9 

The  Monologue  of  Secularism 

4:30  p.m..  Room  140 
University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle 
University  ofToronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited. 


SUBJECT  OF  DEBATE 
UNBELIEVABLE 

With  regard  to  the  Jan.  9 issue  of 
The  Bulletin  one  can  only  wonder 
what  has  ever  happened  to  our 
institution  of  “higher  learning?” 

The  picture  of  Andrew  Moyes 
in  its  explicit  animal  sexuality 
might  do  for  the  title  page  of  any 
supermarket  tabloid  but  for  a 
newspaper  that  addresses  itself  to 
faculty  and  staff  members  of  a 
university,  the  intended  “shock” 
effect  of  said  photo  was  perfectly 
out  of  place. 

Even  more  disgusting  was  the 
gold  for  our  Hart  House  debate 
team  once  1 realized  its  subject 
matter,  which  I could  hardly 
believe  was  “their  argument 
against  abolishing  all  laws  pro- 
hibiting cruelty  to  animals.” 

One  can  have  a debate,  for 
example,  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  our  worlds  various 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  E QJJ  ITY  CENSUS 


I KNOW  WHY  I’M  IN  IT. 


RAY  deSOUZA,  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  UTM 

The  key  to  the  Employment  Equity  Census  is  our  participation.  Because  the  more  U of  T knows  about  what 
its  workforce  looks  like,  the  more  the  University  will  be  able  to  develop  accurate,  relevant  and  satisfying  ini- 
tiatives. For  visible  minorities  in  particular,  this  a great  opportunity  to  help  our  employer  do  better  for  us. 

Fill  out  the  census  and  be  counted. 


FAMILY  FRIENDLY 


EMPLOYERS 


_JL 

UNIVERSITY 'TORONTO 


wvvw.eecensus.utoronto.ca 


political  systems  such  as  democ- 
racies, dictatorships,  hereditary 
monarchies,  what  have  you,  but 
only  because  there  are  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  aspects  to  be 
found  in  all  of  them  that  can  be 
discussed  meaningfully.  But  to 
speak  of  cruelty  to  animals  as  if 
such  were  a valid  alternative  to 
our  common  understanding  of 
love  and  compassion  to  all  living 
and  sentient  beings  on  our  planet 
is  perversion  to  the  utmost 
degree.  1 would  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  if  in  the  2008  competi- 
tions in  Thailand  the  debating 
subjects  may  even  include 
Hitler’s  final  solution  for 
European  Jewry. 

Herman  Haller 
Brampton,  Ont. 


equity  officers  as  well  as  engaged 
discussion  of  board  members, 
that  the  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  not  just  complying 
with  minimal  governmental  stan- 
dards but  in  fact  set  the  bar  for 
all  post-secondary  educational 
institutions,  not  only  in  this 
province  but  nationally  as  well. 

Robert  Bennett 

Chair,  University  Affairs  Board 


BOARD  CAN  ATTEST  TO 
EQUITY  COMMITMENT 

In  response  to  Exploring  Equity 
(Jan.  23):  the  University  Affairs 
Board  of  Governing  Council  is 
responsible  for  all  non-academic 
issues  affecting  student  and  cam- 
pus life.  Each  year  the  board 
receives  an  annual  report  from 
the  university’s  equity  offices.  I 
refer  readers  to  the  minutes  of 
that  Nov.  15  meeting.  These  min- 
utes clearly  show,  through  both 
panel  discussion  of  some  of  our 


STAFF  & 
FACULTY 


LETTERS  DEADLINES 

February  10  for  February  20 
February  24  for  March  6 

We’d  love  to  hear  from  you. 

Just  remember  that  letters  are 
edited  for  style  and  sometimes 
for  clarity.  Please  limit  the 
number  of  words  to  500 
and  send  them  to 
Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa . ferguson@utoronto . ca . 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  KDP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  may  be 
100%  covered  under  the 
UofT  Green  Shield  health  plan. 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

\ j 1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705  (Don  Mills  York  Mills) 

j Tel  416-441-9742 


Reach  a circulation 
of  14,500  on 
3 campuses 

and  9 teaching  hospitals. 
For  details  and  deadlines, 
please  call  416-978-2106 


Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements  in 
THE  BULLETIN 
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We  Are  In  Love  by  Sonnet  If  Abbe 


We  know  this  is  love 
because  we  are  in  it, 

in  Love,  in  that  place 
we  discover  is  right 

here,  once  we  open 
to  gentleness  and  trust 


of  two  bodies  touching 
opens  up  the  chasm 

of  our  aloneness, 
and  we  must  practice 

unguarding  our  voices 
and  speaking  refuge 


in  Love,  its  joy  revealing 
the  vastness  of  space 

we  share,  Love  that  opens 
in  us  an  emptiness 

the  size  and  shape  of  kind 
attention,  where  we  receive 


the  door  to  our  own 
defensive  hearts.  We  know 

into  the  infinite  space 
between  us. 

this  is  love  because  here 
we  undress  our  deepest 

We  know  this  is  love 
because  this  is  where 

hollows,  in  invitation 
as  much  as  silent  request, 

we  tend  and  keep 
defended  from  chores 

and  do  not  refuse  and 
are  not  refused. 

and  debt  our  delicate, 
ravenous  passion 

We  know  this  is  love 
because  we  drop  deep 

and  innocent  faith, 
where  we  nurse  both 

into  it,  explore 

the  company  of  ourselves 

like  children 
on  the  holy  milks 

as  a thrumming,  magnetic 
field  of  attraction 

of  our  awakened  flesh  - 
in  Love,  that  temple 

where  the  terrible  honesty 
of  a self  needing  an  other 

where  the  animal 
knows  itself  sacred. 

mewls  and  is  comforted, 
where  the  beauty  and  truth 

We  know  this  is  love 
because  we  are  in  it: 

our  presence  and  the  present 
as  humble,  priceless  gifts. 


Alt 


Sonnet  LAbbe  is  the  author  of  A Strange  Relief  (McClelland  & Stewart,  2001)  and 
a recently  completed  collection  entitled  Killarnoe.  She  teaches  poetry  and  creative 
writing  at  the  School  for  Continuing  Studies  and  works  as  an  assistant  news 
services  officer  in  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

presents 

The  Boehringer  Ingelheim  Lecture  Series 

2005-2006 

Professor  Michael  Krische 

Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

"Hydrogen-Mediated  C-C  Bond  Formation: 
Discovery,  Development  and  Diversions" 

Friday,  February  10,  2006  at  10:00  a.m. 

Davenport  Seminar  Rooms,  3rd  Floor, 

Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 
80  St.  George  Street 


Victoria  College  Graduates 

working  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
are  welcome  back  to  campus  for  a 

Wine  and  Cheese  Reception 

Come  back  to  Vic  to  connect 
with  one  another  and  hear 
about  the  most  recent  developments 
at  your  college. 

Wednesday,  February  15,  2006 

5:30  p.m. 

Aiumni  Hall,  Old  Vic 
Victoria  University 
91  Charles  Street  West,  Toronto 

RSVP  acceptances  only  by  February  8 
vic.alumni@utoronto.ca  or  416-585-4500. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exer- 
cise room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

Professor-owned  1 -bedroom  base- 
ment apartment.  St.  Clair  & Bathurst. 
10  minutes  to  U of  T;  3 minutes  to  subway 
and  grocery  stores.  Quiet  cozy  tree-lined 
street.  Entirely  new,  bright,  warm,  stylish 
apartment.  Separate  entrance.  Can  be 
fully  furnished.  $890/month  including 
heating,  electricity,  water,  cable  TV, 
DSL  Internet,  laundry.  No  smokers/ 
pets.  Long/short  term.  Starting  March. 
argy@eecg.utoronto.ca,  41 6-270-9971 . 
Photos:  www.pbase.com/rental 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George  cam- 
pus and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416-239- 
0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Bachelor  & 
1 -bedroom  renovated  apartments.  Clean 
building  with  laundry  facilities.  Steps  to 
university,  bus  and  shopping.  Apartments 
from  $750  per  month.  Please  call  416-924- 
3020. 


Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Bathurst/Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  four-bed- 
room  Victorian  home  with  master  ensuite, 
two  decks  with  panoramic  views,  bright 
office,  fireplace  and  laundry.  Flexible  dates, 
all  inclusive.  $3,600.  416-588-0560. 

Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  elegant, 
spacious  1-  and  2-bedroom  condos  in 
clean  secure  building.  Everything  within 
walking  distance.  15  minutes  from  U of  T. 
On  site  laundry,  gym  and  underground 
parking.  Photos  available.  416-979-0028. 
usmanarif@hotmail.com 

In  Transition?  The  Garden  on  Seaton. 
Charmingly  furnished  1 -bedroom 
downtown  Victorian  ground  floor.  12' 
ceilings,  clean-look  floors;  cable/VCR. 
Private  patio,  2-car  parking.  Single 
non-smoker.  $1,550  per  month,  2 months 
minimum.  Immediate.  See  www3. 
sympatico.ca/kgalvez;  or  call  416-359- 
0380. 

Queen  West.  Fully  furnished  and  outfit- 
ted modern  loft  with  large  patio  and  gar- 
den. Parking,  exercise  room,  locker  and 
ensuite  laundry.  Electricity,  high-speed 
Internet,  cable,  telephone  (excluding  long 
distance)  and  biweekly  cleaning  included. 
Available.  $2,200  per  month.  Reply  by  e- 
mail:  bbutter@sympatico.ca  or  by  tele- 
phone: 613-267-5535.  For  pictures,  go  to 
viewit.ca/6399 

Bloor  West  Village.  Highly  desirable 
area,  walk  to  Runnymede  station,  close  to 
restaurants,  shops,  parks,  bike  trails.  Bright 
three-bedroom  + sunroom,  finished 


Apartments 
for  Rent! 

Students  Welcome 

• 2 minute  walk  to  University 

• Underground  pass  to  hospitals 

• Affordable  close  to  campus  rents 
• Private  roommate  suites 

• Clean  well-maintained  building 

Rent  for  Februirf/Marih 

Call  us  about  our  special  incentives 

200  ELM  STREET 

Between  College  and  Dundas  west 
off  University 

Come  visit  our  office  anytime  between 
8:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
after  hours  up  to  8:00  pm 
for  viewing  of  our  suites. 

Call  416-979-3232 
e-mail 

diannar@mcarthurproperties.com 

www.rentoronto.com 


basement,  large  backyard.  Fully  furnished. 
No  pets/smokers.  $2,000  +.  March  1. 
Maria,  41 6-767-031 5. 

Luxury  furnished  downtown  loft  for 

sabbatical  visitor.  $2,1 95/month  (all-inclu- 
sive except  electricity,  gas,  phone/net);  1 2- 
month  lease  from  July  1 , 2006;  1 ,244  sq.  ft. 
(living/dining  room,  kitchen,  study,  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 washrooms)  on  6th  floor;  east 
facing;  parking  can  be  rented;  ideal  for 
professional  couple  on  sabbatical;  short 
walk  hospitals,  universities;  non-smokers; 
currently  owner-occupied  and  very  well 
kept.  Contact  Jeremy  Squire,  Jeremy.squire 
@utoronto.ca 

Broadview/Danforth.  One-bedroom 
basement  apartment  — very  quiet  home, 
great  neighbourhood,  tree-lined  street,  20 
minutes  from  campus.  Private  entrance, 
full  kitchen,  laundry,  cable,  utilities. 
$875/month  inclusive  for  quiet  non-smok- 
er. References,  susan. gerhard@utoronto.ca 

Clinton/Bloor.  Charming  unfurnished  2- 
bedroom  apartment  in  a house  steps  from 
subway  & grocery.  Available  March  1 for  1 
year  or  more.  $1,350  plus  hydro.  14- 
minute  walk  to  Robarts  Library.  Backyard 
& garage  included.  No  pets  or  smoking. 
416-315-8483. 

Detached  furnished  home,  4 km  west 
of  U of  T,  family-friendly  Roncesvalles.  1- 
year  lease  to  visiting  academic/profession- 
al, starting  July  1,  2006.  2 bedrooms,  fin- 
ished attic  and  basement.  $1,850  includes 
utilities.  416-718-8497;  stanford@caw.ca 

Annex-Brunswick  Ave.  Spacious  1 -bed- 
room basement  apartment.  Private 
entrance.  Beautiful  tree-lined  street,  steps 
to  park  and  subway.  No  pets,  no  smoking. 
Free  shared  laundry.  $800  inclusive. 
clementina@sympatico.ca,  41 6-878-01 43. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair  @ Pimewood  Ave. 

Incredible  newly  reno'd  loft-style  prize 
with  1 5'ceiling.  Quiet  treed  street.  Steps 
to  large  park,  subway,  shops,  etc.  2 bed- 
rooms + den/office,  2 full  baths.  Sun-filled 
open  concept  rooms  with  state-of-the-art 
finishes.  Hardwood  floors.  Fireplace,  A/C,  6 
appliances  with  laundry.  Large  covered 
porch.  Parking.  No  smoking,  small  pets 
only.  Photos  available.  $2,800  month.  416- 
658-5051;  cmorrison@rogers.com 


1001  Bay  St.  Immaculate  condo  for  rent. 
$1,400  + hydro.  1 bedroom  + den. 
Fabulous  west  view  overlooking  St.  Mike's, 

U of  T.  Available  now.  Non-smokers  only. 
Marlene  Auspitz,  sales  rep.,  Royal  Le  Page 
Real  Estate  Services,  Ltd.  416-921-1112  or 
shantoo@sympatico.ca 

Annex.  Bright,  renovated  one-bedroom 
on  third  floor  of  centennialJid'Jse.  5- 
minute  walk  from  campig«fa^ft|llv  fur- 
nished--wjtt^MW|W^^W'trance. 

quiet 

non-sf^^WpetTSI.lOO  negotiable. 
Available  now.  416-920-3753;  peter 
paulmancini@yahoo.ca 

Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T,  subway.  Fully  fur- 
nished one-bedroom  in  renovated  duplex, 
air-conditioned,  fireplace,  dishwasher,  pri- 
vate laundry,  cable  TV,  VCR,  garden,  all 
linens,  housekeeping.  Available.  $1,600 
inclusive,  parking  extra.  416-960-0312; 
annex2apartment@yahoo.ca 

Queen/Bathurst.  Beautiful  one-bedroom 
apartment,  bright,  renovated  Victorian 
house,  big  deck  facing  CN  Tower;  includes 
appliances,  heating,  hydro,  storage,  shared 
garden.  Owner-occupied  house,  ideal  for 
academics.  Many  restaurants  and  shops 
nearby.  No  smoking.  Available  March  1. 
$1,200  per  month.  416-828-1982  or  416- 
978-4953. 

College  & Spadina.  Large  furnished  2- 
bedroom  from  $1,350  including  utilities, 
cable  TV  & telephone.  Furnished  rooms 
with  shared  facilities  from  $370  including 
utilities.  Call  Cristina  at  416-925-8570  & 
visit  www.cez.com/toronto.html 

Yomge/College.  Vacant,  clean  and  fur- 
nished on  Granby  Street,  newly  painted,  2 
washrooms  (shower  & tub),  hardwood 
floors,  exposed  brick  walls,  fireplace,  pri- 
vate garden,  dishwasher,  laundry,  high  ceil- 
ings, air  conditioning,  complete  kitchen,  all 
linens  and  towels,  $1,600.  Pictures  online 
www.lorusso.ca  or  call  416-806-3423. 

Large  downtown  sunny  garden 

apartment,  2 storey,  2-bedroom  in  convert- 
ed Victorian  triplex,  U of  T,  subway,  all 
amenities.  Separate  entrance.  1 full  bath- 
room + powder  room  with  laundry,  gar- 
den, deck,  open  living  room/dining 
room/kitchen.  $1,700  includes  heating  & 
water.  Non-smoking,  no  pets  preferably. 


Available  March  1.  Please  contact  Ms. 
Linda  Lilley,  sales  representative,  Bosley 
Real  Estate  at  416-322-8000. 

Rentals  Required 

Visiting  female  academic  seeks  small 
furnished  apartment  in  safe  neighbour- 
hood for  September  2006  to  April  2007. 
Must  be  convenient  for  public  transport 
to  York  and  U of  T.  Contact  tonborow 
@arts.usyd. edu.au 

Visiting  surgeon  and  family  from  UK  look- 
ing for  3-bedroom  home  with  garden  in 
Toronto  from  end  June  2006  to  July  2007, 
preferably  High  Park/Bloor,  close  to  sub- 
way. E-mail  justindavies2000@yahoo.com 


Housesitting 

Mature,  dependable,  highly  respect- 
ful, fit  and  hard-working  52-year  old 
female  available  to  housesit  immediately. 

I am  a writer  and  business  owner  in 
Toronto.  Judyf53@yahoo.ca;  416-858- 
8635.  Excellent  references. 

Guesthouse/Bed  & 
Breakfast 

$27/$34/$44  per  night  single/double/ 
apartment,  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic  cou- 
ple. www.BAndNoB.com  or  73231 .1 6@ 
compuserve.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day,  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three-night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560.  E- 
mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com;  web 
annexguesthouse.com 

Churchview  B & B.  Minutes  to  campus. 
Guest  suite.  Internet,  phone,  TV,  kitchenette, 
bathroom,  family  room,  deck,  skylights, 
queen,  single,  pull-out  queen.  Self-catered. 
U of  T professor's  home.  $99/day/couple, 
monthly  rates.  d.reid@utoronto.ca 


Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students 
that  support  YOUR  University  of  Toronto 
www.affinity.utoronto.ca  1-866-399-2548 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Vacation/Leisure 


Summer  homes  for  rent  in 
Newfoundland.  3 bedrooms,  fully 
equipped  kitchens,  washer/dryer. 
Beautiful  ocean  views.  $700/week. 
Contact  Mark/Judie,  709-754-6047. 
www.goliathweb.com/bauline 

Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom 
Muskoka  Cottage  for  rent  near 
Gravenhurst.  1%  hours  from  Toronto  on 
picturesque  lake.  Fully  winterized,  great 
views.  Ideal  for  March  break  and  reading 
week  and  now  booking  for  summer! 
Excellent  road  access  yet  wonderfully 
private.  416-782-4530. 


Property  For  Sale 

Private  sale/open  house  Feb.  11.  55 

Harbour  Square,  Suite  513.  1 bedroom 
unit,  approx.  1,052  sq.  ft.  Ensuite  laundry, 
parking,  space  & locker  room  on  same 
floor  as  unit,  fully  equipped  kitchen  includ- 
ing vertical  freezer,  big  walk-in  closet  with 
mirrored  sliding  doors.  60  ft.  indoor  pool, 
exercise  room,  sauna  room,  library,  24- 
hour  concierge  & doorman  service,  cour- 
tesy shuttle  bus  and  more.  $300,000.  Call 
416-978-5661. 


Overseas 


languedoc/Aude.  Charming,  fully 
equipped  village  house,  sleeps  4+.  25  km 
to  Carcassone,  30  km  to  Narbonne  Plage. 
Rate  dependant  upon  length  of  stay. 
2-week  minimum.  donald.curries@ 
wanadoo.fr  or  website  currieswine.com 

Nice  French  Riviera  modern  apartment 
furnished,  equipped  for  two,  close  to  all 
amenities,  10  minutes  from  the  sea,  30 
minutes  from  ski  area.  Minimum  2 weeks. 
Call  905-569-9085. 

Languedoc,  SW  France.  Fully  equipped 
ancient  stone  house,  terrace  and  garden  in 
Vissec,  a "village  perdu."  Magnificent  hik- 
ing, interesting  day  trips,  markets  etc. 
Sleeps  7.  Available  April  to  October. 
$600/week.  Tel.  41 6-925-7582; 
lindsay_squire@hotmail.com 


Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available  from 
June  for  short-  or  long-term  rental.  From 
$1, 200/month  inclusive.  Please  contact 
Beth  at  416-588-2580  or  b.savan@ 
utoronto.ca  Web  site:  www.geocities.com/ 
bsavan 

Cape  Town,  S.A.  Beautiful  furnished  and 
serviced  five-bedroom  home  located  close 
to  University  of  Cape  Town  and  city  cen- 
tre, in  Observatory.  May  also  be  rented  by 
the  room.  For  more  information  and 
monthly  house  and  room  rates,  please  e- 
mail  sharondempers@absamail.co.za 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY.  For 

relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extend- 
ed health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street 
(at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu, 
B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 

Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St. 
George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 

Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress, 
work,  family,  relationship,  self-esteem 
problems:  sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply.  180 
Bloor  St.  W.,  ste.  806.  41 6-961  -8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  131  Bloor  St.  W.  (Bloor  and 
Avenue  Road).  416-928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 


esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U ofT  benefits.  Yonge/Bloor. 
Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416-413-1098; 
e-mail  for  information  package,  eks@pass- 
port.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St. 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  41 6-469-631 7. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College),  # 211.41 6-568- 
1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1100. 
416-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 


Registered  Psychologist,  1033  Bay  St.,  Ste. 
204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse, 
trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Hypnosis  & psychotherapy  for 
adults.  Trauma,  depression,  anxiety, 
panic,  phobia,  stress,  chronic  illness,  rela- 
tionship, self-esteem,  habit  control,  U of  T 
health  plan  coverage.  Dr.  Kathleen 
Lung,  Registered  Psychologist. 
Finch  subway.  416-754-6688.  E-mail 
kathleen.lung@rogers.com 

Brief  & long-term  psychotherapy. 

Consultations,  counselling.  Lifestyle  coach- 
ing for  your  life  concerns,  perhaps  regard- 
ing relationships,  family,  careers,  health, 
loss.  Contact  Linda  Attoe,  MA,  OACCPP, 
Certified.  Telephone  647-388-9479. 
Locations:  Central  Toronto  & Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. 

Electrolysis  & blend.  50%  off  1st 
treatment.  The  only  proven  permanent 
hair  removal  method.  Facials,  micro  der- 
mabrasion, treatments  of  acne,  brown 
spots,  massage,  shiatsu,  reflexology. 
Bay/Bloor.  Open  7 days  a week.  17  years' 
experience,  serving  all  communities. 
www.advancedinstitute.ca  416-979-8081 . 


Too  nice??  Attend  The  Tyranny  of 
Niceness  remedial  workshop.  4 1 ’/2-hour 
weekly  sessions,  March-April  2006,  with 
Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.  For  information  and 
registration  see:  www.ekslibris.ca  or  call 
416-413-1098. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


Teach  English  worldwide!  TESOL  certi- 
fied in  5 days  in  class,  online  or  by  corre- 
spondence. FREE  information  seminar: 
Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 p.m.  101  Spadina 
Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Info  Pack:  1-888- 
270-2941;  globaltesol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

10-10-940  discount  long  distance 
service.  Just  dial  10-10-940  before  your 
long  distance  call.  No  contracts  or  signup. 
Calls  appear  on  your  local  Bell  bill. 
3.9<//minute  Canada,  4.9(f/minute  USA. 
Visit  www.1010940.com  for  international 
rates  and  details. 


A classified  ad  costs  $20  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address 
counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 

Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s 
College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
ma\ic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


colour,  without 


Ricoh  Canada  Inc, 

The  tier-1  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  since  1997, 


Contact  Philip  Peacock 
at  416-218-8344  or  visit  ricoh.ca 


THE  TWO 
SURE  THINGS 
SN  LIFE 


I can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in  life, 
but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  overcoming  the  anxiety 

of  the  second  sure  thing,  i.e.,  your  annua!  filing  of 
Canadian  or  U.S.  tax  returns. 


Are  you  a U.S.  citizen?  Have  you  neglected 
to  file  more  than  one  year's  prior  U.S.  tax  returns? 

8 will  file  and  get  you  up  to  date  without  incurring 
any  U.S.  interest  or  penalties,  if  you  qualify. 

I have  been  helping  professors  and  students 
in  minimizing  their  taxes,  maximizing  their 
deductions  and  solving  their  income  tax  problems 
for  many  years. 


Call  or  email  for  a 

FREE  CONSULTATION 

I can  help  you. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS 

Chartered  Accountant 

Tel:  416-485-6069 
Fax:  416-480-9861 
E-mail:  sross@on.aibn.com 
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EVENTS 


LECTURES 


Emergent  Cosmopolitanism: 
Indigenous  Peoples  and 
International  Law. 

Monday,  February  6 

Prof.  Duncan  Ivison,  political  science. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  3 to  5 p.m.  Ethics 

New  Technologies  and  the 
Rise  of  Political  Liberty. 

Tuesday,  February  7 
David  Gross,  U.S.  Department  of  State; 
Grafstein  lecture  in  communications. 
Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle  House,  78 
Queens  Park.  4:30  p.m.  Law 

Poetics,  Poesis,  Esthetics 
and  the  Arts. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Nancy  Halifax,  writer,  scholar  and 
researcher.  2-227  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  Noon.  Women’s  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE/UT 

Bin  Ladin’s  Critique 
of  the  West. 

Wednesday,  February  8 

Prof.  Jeffrey  Stout,  Princeton  University; 
second  of  three  EE  L.  Priestley  memori- 
al lectures  in  the  history  of  ideas  on  The 
Spirit  of  Democracy.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  University  College 

A Mosaic  of  Memories: 

An  Introduction  to  and  a 
Reading  of  Marcho  Giomini’s 
Pocsia  del  ritonto. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Marco  Giomim  and  Corrado  Paina, 
poets.  Madden  Hall,  Carr  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St. 
7:30  p.m.  F rank  lacobuca  Centre  {or 
Italian  Canadian  Studies 

Secret  Sacred,  Secular: 
Mesopotamian  Intertextuality. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Prof.  Laurie  Pearce,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley;  Ronald  Morton 
Smith  memorial  lecture.  Auditorium, 
Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  8 p.m.  Canadian  Society 
for  Mesopotamian  Studies 

The  Monologue  of 
Secularism. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Prof.  Jeffrey  Stout,  Pnnceton  University; 
final  F.E.L.  Priestley  memorial  lecture  in 
the  history  of  ideas  on  The  Spirit  of 
Democracy.  140  University  College. 
4:30  p.m.  University  College 

Women,  Sex  and  Society  in 
20th-Century  Ireland. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Prof.  Maria  Luddy,  University  of 
Warwick.  Madden  Hall,  Carr  Hall,  St. 
Michaels  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St. 
6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

Somewhere  Out  There:  The 
New  Black  Queer  Theory. 

Friday,  February  10 
Prof.  Rinaldo  Walcott,  sociology  and 
equity  studies  in  education,  OISE/UT. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Study  of  the  United 
States 

Doing  Research  in  a 
Hostile  Environment. 

Friday,  February  1 0 

Prof.  Edward  Friedman,  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 


4 p.m.  International  Studies,  Asian 
Institute  and  South  Asian  Studies 

The  MOST  Space  Telescope: 

Big  Science  on  a Small 
Platform. 

Sunday,  February  12 

Prof.  Robert  Zee,  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Eros  and  Psyche: 
Architecture. 

Tuesday,  February  M 
Diane  Lewis,  Diane  Lewis  Architects, 
New  York.  Room  103,  230  College  St. 
6:30  p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design 

Attic  Pinakes: 

Votive  Images  in  Clay. 

Wednesday,  February  15 
Kiki  Karoglou,  fine  art.  119  Northrope 
Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University.  5:30  to 
7 p .m.  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
Toronto  Chapter 

Italian  Immigration  to  North 
America  as  a Clash  of 
Cultures. 

Wednesday,  February  15 
Prof.  Franc  Sturino,  York  University. 
Madden  Hall,  Carr  Hall,  St.  Michaels 
College,  100  St.  Joseph  St.  7:30  p.m. 

F rank  I acobucci  Centre  for  Italian 
Canadian  Studies 

The  Mechanisms  of  Nickel 
Homeostasis  in  Bacteria. 

Friday,  February  1 7 
Prof.  Deborah  Zamble,  chemistry;  Bryan 
Jones  lecture.  Davenport  Seminar 
Rooms.  10  a.m.  Chemistry 

Know  Your  Genes:  DNA 
Diagnostics  for  Everyone. 

Sunday,  February  19 

Prof.  Ulrich  Krull,  U of  T at  Mississauga. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Health  and  the  Environment 
of  Child  Poverty. 

Monday,  February  20 

Prof.  Gary  Evans,  Cornell  University. 
Vivian  & David  Campbell  Conference 
Facility,  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  9 to  10:30  a.m.  Urban  Health 
Initiatives 

Can  Professors  Afford  to 
Retire?  A Survey  of  Canadian 
LIniversity  Pension  Plans. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Prof.  Allan  Goss,  York  University; 
Pensions  at  Work  series.  12-199 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  Noon  to 
2 p.m.  Pensions  at  Work  Project,  OISE/UT 


COLLOQUIA 

The  Fake  From  the  Genuine  in 
Historiographical  Accounts: 
Millenary  Petition  and  the 
Puritans. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Rev.  William  Craig,  Toronto  School  of 
Theology;  advanced  degree  students  cir- 
cle. Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 
3 to  5 p.m.  Divinity,  Trinity  College 

Why  Intel  Did  Not 
Invent  a PC. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Prof.  Zbigniew  Stachniak,  York 
University.  323  Old  Victoria  College 
Building.  4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology 

Networks  of  Resistance:  The 
Arab  Press,  Anti-Colonialism 
and  Islamic  Reform 
(1920s-1930s). 


Wednesday,  February  8 

Amal  Ghazal,  post-doctoral  fellow, 
history;  graduate-faculty  series.  2098 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  Histoiy 

Custody:  The  Vatican  and 
Jewish  Children  After  the 
Holocaust. 

Thursday,  February9 
Prof.  Michael  Marrus,  history;  Religion, 
International  Diplomacy  and  Economics 
series.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Trinity  College,  International  Studies  and 
Study  of  Religion 

Emotion  and  Flexibility 
Across  the  Early  Adolescent 
Transition:  Dynamic  Systems 
Analyses  of  Parent-Child 
Interactions. 
Wednesday,  February  15 
Prof.  Tom  Hollestein,  Queens 
University.  9-105  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  12:30  to  2 p.m.  Human 
Development  & Applied  Psychology, 
OISE/UT 

Collaboration  and 
Harmonization  in  Contract 
Review. 

Tuesday,  February  21 

Arti  Duggal  and  Konrad  Powell-Jones, 
Centre  for  Addiction  & Mental  Health. 
Room  801,  Clarke  site,  250  College  St. 
Noon.  Addiction  & Mental  Health 


Aging  in  Literature  and  Film. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Amelia  DeFalco,  PhD  candidate, 
English.  Suite  106,  222  College  St. 
Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Life  Course  & Aging 

DISCI:  Shedding  Light  LIpon 
the  Genetics  and  Biology  of 
Schizophrenia,  Bipolar 
Affective  Disorder  and 
Cognition. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Prof.  David  Porteous,  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Auditorium,  18th  floor,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Sustaining  the  Natural  Realm: 
Streaming  the  Assistance  of 
the  Native  Ancestors. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
William  Woodworth,  Six  Nations  of  the 
Grand  River  and  Toronto  architect.  1210 
Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  4 p.m.  Environment 

Exploring  Perceptions  of  the 
Environment  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Prof.  Kathi  Wilson,  geography,  U of  T at 
Mississauga.  113  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  4 p.m. 
Environment 

Emerging  Issues,  Debates 
and  New  Human  Challenges 
in  Asia. 

Friday,  February  10 

Round  table.  Speakers:  Zachary 

Devereaux,  Ryerson  University:  Marc 
Lanteign,  McGill  University;  Wayne 
Nelles,  University  of  Victoria,  and  Julie 
Nguyen,  U of  T.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Asian  Institute  and  Canadian  Consortium 
on  Asia  Pacific  Security 


Regulation  of  Placental 
Trophoblast  Cell  Fusion. 

Friday,  February  1 0 
Hungwen  Chen,  Academia  Sinica.  968 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Post- Industrial  Transitions: 
Citizenship  and  Historicity  in 
Mumbai’s  “World-Class” 
Makeover. 

Friday,  February  1 0 
Vyjayanthi  Rao,  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  York.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  2 p.m.  International  Studies,  Asian 
Institute  and  South  Asian  Studies 

Democracy  After  War. 

Friday,  February  10 
Prof.  Nancy  Bermeo,  Princeton 
University.  3130  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science,  International 
Studies  and  European,  Russian  & Eurasian 
Studies 

“To  Avoid  Great  Fraud  and 
Illegal  Acts”:  The  Role  of 
General  Curators  in  Early 
15th-Century  Genoa. 

Friday,  February  10 

Jamie  Smith,  graduate  fellow.  Centre  for 
Reformation  &r  Renaissance  Studies.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University. 
3:30  p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies 

Epigenetics  of  Pre-eclampsia. 

Monday,  February  13 
Cees  Oudejans,  VU  University  Medical 
Center,  Amsterdam.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Fact,  Fantasy  and  Gender  in 
the  Resurrection  of 
the  Jewish  Diaspora  in 
17th-Century  England. 

Tuesday,  February  14 
Prof.  David  Katz,  Tel  Aviv  University. 
Room  2001,  7 Kings  College  Circle. 

1 to  2:30  p.m.  Diaspora  & Transnational 
Studies 

Getting  the  Scoop  on  the 
Academic  Hiring  Process. 

Wednesday,  February  15 
Workshop  with  panel  discussions  from 
both  the  interviewer  and  interviewee 
across  disciplines.  208  Health  Sciences 
Building,  155  College  St.  9 to  11  a.m. 
Health  Care,  Technology  & Place 

The  Cognitive  Mechanisms  of 
Memory  Interventions  for 
Older  Adults. 

Wednesday,  February  15 
Prof.  Nicole  Anderson,  psychology.  Suite 
106,  222  College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Life  Course  & Aging 

EInderslanding  the  Role  of 
Scientific  Evidence  in 
Medicine. 

Wednesday,  February  15 
Kirstin  Borgerson,  Health  Care, 

Technology  & Place  fellow,  speaker; 
Elizabeth  Harvey,  Health  Care, 

Technology  & Place,  mentor,  discussant; 
Meredith  Lilly,  Health  Care,  Technology 
& Place  fellow,  moderator.  412  Health 
Sciences  Building,  155  College  St.  3 to 
5 p.m.  Health  Care,  Technology  & Place 

Toronto  and  Region 
Conservation  Authority’s 
Regional  Watershed 
Monitoring  Program:  Research 
Initiatives  and  Collaborative 
Project  Opportunities. 
Wednesday,  February  15 
Jeff  Borisko,  Toronto  & Region 
Conservation  Authority.  1210  Bahen 
Centre  for  Information  Tecnology. 
4 p.m.  Environment 


Tale  of  Two  Cultures: 
Miscommunication  Across 
the  Qualitative-Quantitative 
Divide. 

Friday,  February  1 7 
Prof.  James  Mahoney,  Northwestern 
University.  3130  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science,  International 
Studies  and  Latin  American  Studies 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Festival  of  Original  Theatre 
2006:  Performing  Adaptation. 

Wednesday  February  15  to 

Sunday,  February  19 
Five  days  of  interdisciplinary,  interna- 
tional performances  and  panels  dedicated 
to  exploring  the  process  of  adaptation. 
Conference  will  involve  artists  and 
academics  from  across  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Europe;  keynote 
address  by  University  Prof.  Linda 
Hutcheon  of  English;  papers  by  Alan 
Thomas,  Tom  Stroud  and  representa- 
tives from  the  Yale  School  of  Drama; 
performance  and  discussion  by  such 
prominent  groups  as  Native  Earth 
Theatre  Company,  fu-GEN  Theatre 
Company,  DNA  Theatre  and  Bluemouth 
Inc.  Full  details  and  schedule: 
http  ://gradrama  sa  u toronto  .ca . Robert 
Gill  Theatre,  Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre.  Tickets  $8,  students  and  seniors 
$5;  festival  pass  $24,  students  and 
seniors  $15.  Box  office:  416-978-7986. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  February  1 6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 


MUSIC 


HART  HOUSE 
Midday  Mosaics. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Featuring  Prof.  Lorna  MacDonald’s 
vocal  students  from  the  Faculty  of 
Music:  Austin  Larusson,  baritone; 
Amy  Zampiero,  soprano;  Pamela 
MacDonald,  mezzo-soprano;  Mark 
Daboll,  baritone;  Vania  Margani, 
soprano;  Amanda  Johnston,  piano. 
Music  Room.  Noon. 

REGIS  COLLEGE 
Jesuit  Music 
Through  the  Ages. 

Wednesday,  February  8 
Featuring  music  composed  for  or  by 
Jesuits  and  their  friends  throughout  the 
past  460  years.  Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall, 
67  St.  Nicholas  St.  7:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  February  9 
Lecture  by  Prof.  Edwin  Seroussi, 
Hebrew  University,  on  Judeo-Islamic 
Dialogues:  Music  as  a Bridge  Between 
Cultures  in  Conflict.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  16 
Grieg's  Mountain  Maid:  A Tale  of  Life, 
Love  and  Loss  in  Norwegian  Song; 
Helene  Couture,  mezzo-soprano; 
Cameron  Stowe,  piano;  Eric  Domville, 
commentator.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Ken  Page  Memorial  Trust 
Master  Class  Series. 

Friday,  February  10 

David  Mott,  saxophone;  new  music. 
Room  130.  2 to  4 p.m. 
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EVENTS 


Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  February  13 

Featuring  cellist  Fred  Sherry  with  facul- 
ty artists  Erika  Raum,  Scott  St.  John  and 
Steven  Dann.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $21,  students  and  seniors  $11. 

World  of  Music. 

Tuesday,  February  14 
An  evening  in  F minor:  pianist  John 
Kruspe  and  friends,  special  guest: 
Douglas  Bodle.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Jazz  Series. 

Wednesday,  February  15 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  February  1 7 

Beverley  Johnston,  percussion;  Susan 
Hoeppner,  flute.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $21,  students  and  seniors  $11. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

C of  T Drama  Festival. 

Wednesday,  February  8 to 
Saturday,  February  1 1 

AH  three  campuses  and  various  U of  T 
theatre  companies  showcase  their  origi- 
nal student  written  one-act  plays;  CBC 
Radio  One  theatre  critic  Lynn  Slotkin  is 
this  year’s  adjudicator.  Eleven  original 
one-act  plays  compete  for  five  coveted 
awards  to  be  given  on  the  final  night. 
Hart  House  Theatre.  Performances  at 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and 
seniors  $10.  Ticket  information: 
www.uofttix.ca;  416-978-8849;  pro- 
gram details  www.harthousetheatre.  ca. 


EXHIBITIONS 


BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 

To  February  26 

Bit  by  Bit. 

Exhibition  presents  the  new  interest  in 
collage  practices  by  artists  from  Canada 
and  the  U.S.:  Marc  Bell,  Paul  Butler, 
Miguel  da  Conceigao,  dearraindrop, 
Amy  Lockhart,  Jason  McLean  and 
Jennifer  Murphy;  curated  by  Jenifer 
Papararo. 


If  It’s  Too  Bad  to  Be  True, 

It  Could  Be 
DISINFORMATION. 

Exhibition  includes  artists  involved  in 
grassroots  media  activism  including 
Paul  Chan,  Marcelo  Exposito, 
neuroTransmitter,  Martha  Rosier,  The 
Speculative  Archive/Julia  Meltzer  and 
David  Thorne,  The  Yes  Men  and 
0100101110101101.ORG  (Eva  and 
Franc  Mattes);  curated  by  Mercedes 
Vicente.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  March  2 

Between  Creation  and  Chaos: 
Visceral  Imagery  of  the  Body. 

Andrea  Maguire,  freestanding  steel 
Mylar  panels  intended  to  show  the  ten- 
sion between  human  existence  and  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  it.  East 
Gallery. 

Cbiens  Vagabonds: 

Wild  Dogs  in  the  City. 

Manuel  Lau,  hand  coloured  collagraphs, 
woodcuts  mounted  in  small  boxes,  large 
mixed-media  prints  and  decorated 
porcelain  plates.  West  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m,;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 

4 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 
U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Quantal  Strife. 

To  March  5 

Scott  Carruthers,  Crystal  Mowry  and 
Marc  Ngui,  installation.  Each  in  their 
own  way,  these  artists  are  stretching  for 
a kind  of  knowledge  that  is  always 
beyond  grasp;  curated  by  Sally  McKay. 
Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to 

5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Ars  Mcdica:  Medical 
Illustration  Through  the  Ages. 

To  April  28 

An  exhibition  to  commemorate  the  70th 
anniversary  of  . the  founding  of 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 


i.T 


2 Help  relieve  tired  legs 

3 Reduce  swelling 

2 Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
2 Improve  blood  flow 
2 Revitalize  your  legs 


(ProfessionaC  ‘Family  Footcare 

JOBST  support  center 


Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  legs  and  feet. 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 
Toronto/Head  Office  27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St,  Uiclmh  KtutpiSil 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofF  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Associated  Medical  Services.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Collecting  Curiosities: 

The  World  in  One  Room. 

February  18  to  April  8 

An  exploration  of  16th-  and  17th-century 
cabinets  of  curiosities  and  their  defining 
influence  on  museum  collecting  featuring 
a number  of  fascinating  objects  such  as 
nautilus  shells,  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
coins,  ivory  miniatures  and  blue  and 
white  Chinese  porcelain;  curated  by 


students  of  the  museum  studies  program. 
Laidlaw  Wing,  University  College. 

Frank's  Drawings: 

Eight  Museums. 

February  18  to  June  17 
Spanning  25  years,  from  1979 
to  2004,  the  exhibition  includes 
49  original  pen-on-paper  drawings 
of  eight  museum  projects  by 
architect  Frank  Gehry.  Delta 
Gamma  Gallery,  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  Hours:  Tuesday 
to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  4 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 

Making  a Home  Away  From 
Home:  Chinese  Restaurants 
and  the  Chinese  Diaspora. 

Friday,  February  10 
Seminar  and  screening.  Speaker:  Cheuk 
Kwan,  film  director;  panelists:  Josephine 
Smart,  University  of  Calgary,  and  Harriet 
Friedmann,  U of  T.  Screening  of  Chinese 
Restaurants:  Three  Continents.  Vivian  & 
David  Campbell  Conference  Facility, 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Asian  Institute  and 
Canada  Hong  Kong  Library 


SEARCH 


Chair,  Department  of 
Cett  & Systems  Biology 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Cell  & Systems  Biology.  Members  are: 
Professors  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  Malcolm 
Campbell,  botany;  Meric  Gertler,  vice- 
dean (graduate  research  and  educa- 
tion), Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Angela 
Lange,  zoology,  U of  T at  Mississauga; 
Mingyao  Liu,  associate  dean,  Division 
IV,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  John 
MacDonald,  physiology;  Peter 
McCourt,  botany;  Melody  Neumann, 
Patricia  Romans,  Rudi  Winklbauer  and 
Melanie  Woodin,  zoology;  and  Greg 
Vanlerberghe,  botany,  U of  T at 
Scarborough;  and  Marie  Branker, 
administrative  staff,  zoology;  Honour 
McCann,  undergraduate  student,  and 
John  Stavrinides,  graduate  student, 
botany;  and  Vera  Melnyk,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room 
2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of 
Ecology  & Evolutionary 
Biology 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Ecology  & Evolutionary  Biology. 
Members  are:  Professors  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair); 
Jim  Anderson,  botany,  U of  T at 
Mississauga;  Mark  Engstrom,  zoology; 
Meric  Gertler,  vice-dean  (graduate 
research  and  education),  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science;  Mingyao  Liu,  associate 
dean,  Division  IV,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Andrew  Mason,  zoology, 

U of  T at  Scarborough;  Locke  Rowe, 
zoology;  Rowan  Sage,  chair,  botany; 
and  John  Stinchcombe,  botany;  and 
Corey  Goldman,  senior  lecturer,  botany; 
Grace  Rawnsley,  undergraduate  student, 
and  Sapna  Sharma,  graduate  student, 
zoology;  Memoree  Schafer,  administra- 
tive staff,  botany;  and  Vera  Melnyk, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room 
2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  Near 
& Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Near  & Middle  Eastern  Civilizations. 
Members  are:  Professors  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair); 
Alan  Bewell,  vice-dean  (academic), 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Michael 
Chazan,  anthropology;  Elizabeth 
Cowper,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and  Mary- 
Anne  Wegner,  Ronald  Leprohon,  Victor 
Ostapchuk  and  Mohamad  Tavakoli- 
Targhi,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  civiliza- 
tions; and  Catherine  Duff,  graduate 


COMMITTEES 

student,  and  Rachel  Salonen,  undergrad- 
uate student,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
civilizations;  Anna  Sousa,  administra- 
tive staff,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  civi- 
lizations; and  Vera  Melnyk,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room 
2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Dean,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work 
In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the 
Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  President  David  Naylor 
has  established  a search  committee  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Social  work;  Professor 
Jim  Barber  resigned  as  dean  effective 
Dec.  31  to  become  deputy  vice- 
chancellor  of  RMIT  University  in 
Melbourne,  Australia.  Members  are: 
Professors  Vivek  Goel,  vice-president 
and  provost  (chair);  Marion  Bogo,  Esme 
Fuller-Thomson,  Lynn  McDonald,  Aron 
Shlonsky  and  Charmaine  Williams, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work;  Susan  Pfeiffer, 
dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Jane 
Gaskell,  dean,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  of  U of  T;  and 
Karen  Rice,  linguistics;  and  John 
Cavasin,  master’s  student,  and  Barbara 
Muskat,  PhD  student,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work;  Bruce  Rivers,  Ministry  of 
Children  & Youth  Services,  Ontario; 
Laila  Saleh,  assistant  dean,  chief 
administrative  officer,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work;  and  Herbert  Sohn,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  Alumni  Association. 

The  committee  welcomes  comments 
and  nominations  from  interested  per- 
sons. These  should  be  sent  to  Helen 
Lasthiotakis,  director  (policy  and  plan- 
ning), at  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall  by 
March  27;  fax,  416-978-3939;  e-mail, 
h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 


ADVISORY 


Principal,  Victoria  College 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Victoria  College  to  recommend  a 
principal  effective  July  1.  Members  are: 
Professors  Paul  Gooch,  president, 
Victoria  University  (chair);  Pekka 
Sinervo,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  Edith  Hillan,  associate  provost 
(academic);  Peter  Wyatt,  principal, 
Emmanuel  College;  Olga  Pugliese  and 
Luca  Somigli,  Italian  studies;  and 
Heather  Murray,  English;  and  Frank 
Mills,  Anne  Liphardt  and  David  Clark, 
board  of  regents,  Victoria  University; 
Brian  Clow,  Victoria  University 
Students’  Administrative  Council; 

Cecilia  Bastedo,  student,  Victoria 
College;  and  Emanuel  Melo,  associate 
registrar. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  persons  of  the  university 
community  by  Feb.  10.  These  should 
be  submitted  to  Professor  Paul  Gooch, 
president,  Victoria  University, 

Room  120,  73  Queen’s  Park  Cres. 

University  of  Toronto  Arts 
Council 

The  University  of  Toronto  Arts  Council 


has  been  established  by  the  provost  to 
facilitate  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  strategies  and  structures 
to  create  programmatic  synergies  and 
collaborations  among  the  creative  and 
performing  arts  programs  at  the  univer- 
sity. Members  are:  Professors  Vivek 
Goel,  vice-president  and  provost 
(chair);  Gage  Averill,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Music;  John  Astington,  director, 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama; 
George  Baird,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  Landscape  & Design; 
Bruce  Barton,  English  and  drama, 

U of  T at  Mississauga;  William  Bowen, 
chair,  humanities,  U of  T at 
Scarborough;  Caryl  Clark,  visual  and 
performing  arts  program,  U of  T at 
Scarborough;  David  Farrar,  deputy 
provost  and  vice -provost  (students);  Paul 
Gooch,  president,  Victoria  University; 
Marc  Gotlieb,  chair,  fine  art;  Louis 
Kaplan,  director,  Institute  of 
Communication  & Culture,  U of  T at 
Mississauga;  Pia  Kleber,  director, 
University  College  drama  program;  Janet 
Paterson,  principal,  Innis  College;  Susan 
Pfeiffer,  dean  and  vice-provost  (graduate 
education);  and  Rosemary  Sullivan, 
English;  and  Margaret  Hancock,  warden, 
Hart  House;  Marilynn  Booth,  director, 
School  of  Continuing  Studies;  Avon 
MacFarlane,  interim  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (alumni  and  development);  Niamh 
O’Laoghalre,  director,  U of  T Art  Centre; 
and  Leslie  Stewart-Rose,  curriculum, 
teaching  and  learning,  OISE/UT. 

Ideas  or  suggestions  for  considera- 
tion by  the  U of  T Arts  Council  are 
welcome.  These  should  be  directed  to 
Rosanne  Lopers-Sweetman,  director 
(special  projects),  at  416-978-8994; 
r.lopers.sweetman@utoronto.ca;  more 
information  about  the  council  can  be 
found  at  www.arts.utoronto.ca. 


REVIEW 


U of  T Art  Centre 

An  internal  review  committee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  University  of 
Toronto  Art  Centre.  The  purpose  of  the 
centre  has  been  “to  assist  the  University 
in  fulfilling  it  academic  mission  of 
becoming  an  international  significant 
university  with  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  professional  programs  of  excellent 
quality.”  Since  1996  the  centre  has 
increased  significantly  in  size,  in  the 
quality  of  its  space,  the  size  of  its  col- 
lections and  in  its  level  of  activity.  The 
committee  will  review  the  place  and 
role  of  the  centre,  how  well  it  has  been 
able  to  fulfil  its  mandate  and  how  to 
respond  to  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties it  faces.  The  terms  of  reference  can 
be  found  at  www.provost.untoronto.ca/ 
English/University-of-Toronto-Art- 
Centre-Review.html.  Members  are: 
Professors  Paul  Gooch,  president, 
Victoria  University;  Marc  Gotlieb, 
chair,  fine  art;  and  Kenneth  Bartlett, 
director,  office  of  teaching 
advancement. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
comments  and  suggestions  from 
interested  persons.  These  should 
be  submitted  before  March  1 to 
Rosanne  Lopers-Sweetman,  director 
(special  projects),  Room  225,  Simcoe 
Hall;  r.lopers.sweetman@  utoronto.ca; 
416-978-8994. 
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Despair,  New  Orleans  Style 

Hurricane  Katrina  has  left  residents  wondering  if  their  beloved  city  will  recover 


By  Donovon  Ceasar 

I JUST  RECENTLY  RETURNED  FROM  MY  COLLEGE  TOWN  OF  NEW  ORLEANS.  I LIVED  IN  NEW 
Orleans  from  August  2000  to  July  2005,  a month  before  the  hurricane  struck.  The 
people  1 meet  in  Toronto  tell  me  how  lucky  1 am,  that  I left  “just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
But  when  you  live  somewhere,  when  you  know  the  people,  the  culture,  when  a city 
becomes  a part  of  who  you  are,  luck  doesn’t  come  to  mind. 

1 moved  to  Toronto  for  graduate  school.  After  Katrina,  I couldn’t  really  afford  to  go  back 
home  and  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to 
face  what  had  happened  even  if  I had 
the  money.  But  I knew  that  I would  go 
back  during  the  Christmas  vacation  so 
I put  it  out  of  my  mind  as  best  I could 
and  focused  on  my  master’s  thesis. 

I spent  the  first  few  days  of  my 
return  in  my  old  neighborhood, 

Uptown.  For  the  most  part,  everything 
seemed  fine.  Sure,  there  were  roofs  that 
were  being  repaired  and  fallen  branches 
everywhere  and  the  St.  Charles  street- 
car, a hallmark  of  New  Orleans  life,  was 
still  not  running,  oh,  and  nothing  was 
open  and  even  when  something  was 
open  it  was  only  open  for  a few  hours 
and  only  had  half  the  supplies  it  once 
had,  still,  it  didn’t  seem  that  bad.  I was 
surprised  that  after  almost  six  months, 
the  city  was  still  in  this  state  but  1 had 
little  to  complain  about.  I ate  that  night 
at  my  favourite  Indian  restaurant  and 
proceeded  to  share  stories  with  my 
friends  about  what  had  befallen  us  in 
the  last  six  months. 

It  was  somewhere  during  my  rant 
about  how  much  I love  Toronto  over 
New  Orleans  — and  how  I am  adjust- 
ing to  snow  and  “the  north”  and  the 
cultural  diversity  — that  I noticed  a 
look  on  my  friend’s  face.  I asked  him  if 
something  was  wrong  and  his  response 
was,  “1  just  feel  tired  all  the  time.  They  are  calling  it  post-Katrina  depression." 

He  explained  to  me  what  his  last  six  months  were  like.  “When  I got  home,  the  front  door 
had  been  blown  away,  one  of  the  railings  on  the  front  steps  was  gone  and  the  whole  house 
was  filled  with  flies.  It  was  100  (35  C)  degrees  and  the  whole  place  stunk.  Everything  in  my 
fridge  had  turned  into  liquid,  it  was  just  awful.  While  trying  to  clean  up,  1 was  bitten  by 
one  of  the  bugs  in  my  house  and  got  West  Nile  virus  and  had  to  spend  a couple  of  days  in 
the  hospital.” 

His  story  wasn’t  unique.  The  next  day  1 met  my  old  boss  and  friend  Jim,  who  is  57  and 
is  the  minister  of  a Unitarian  Church  where  I was  music  director.  He  said,  “The  church  is 
gone,  my  house  is  gone.  1 had  to  get  to  my  house  by  boat  to  grab  what  1 could.  What  I 
remember  most  about  when  1 first  arrived  was  the  smell  of  death  in  the  air,  it's  different  than 
the  smell  of  rotting  food,  similar,  but  different,”  Jim  seemed  in  a daze.  He  said,  “I’ve  buried 
a lot  of  people.”  His  goodbye  hug  lasted  so  long  it  made  me  uncomfortable. 

1 remember  telling  myself  that  these  stories  sounded  like  what  1 would  expect  to  hear 
from  someone  who  lives  in  Iraq  or  Sudan  or  some  other  war-torn  region.  Not  the  western 
world,  not  the  U.S.,  and  certainly  not  a place  that  1 went  to  college  and  have  so  many 
memories.  I listened  to  these  stories  but  1 just  couldn’t  get  myself,  in  my  heart,  to  believe 
them. 

The  next  day,  my  friends  drove  me  from  Uptown  to  the  rest  of  New  Orleans.  Let  me  see 
if  l can  explain  it  in  a way  that  Torontonians  would  understand.  Imagine  if  Scarborough, 
Brampton,  Mississauga  and  everything  east  of  Yonge  Street  were  nothing  but  ruined  aban- 
doned houses,  but  the  western  side  of  downtown,  Yorkville,  Kensington,  Little  Italy  and 
Portugal  and  Harbourfront  were  fine.  That  is  literally  what  New  Orleans  looks  like  right 
now.  The  lower  ninth  ward,  Chalmette  and  Lakeview  are  gone.  It  is  nothing  but  miles  and 
miles  of  houses  off  their  foundations,  split  in  half  and  without  roofs,  caked  in  mud,  mag- 
nolia trees  with  trunks  10  feet  wide  (3m)  uprooted  and  laying  on  the  streets.  And  the  smell 
of  mould  is  so  strong,  just  driving  through  made  us  all  start  to  cough  vehemently.  Bear  in 
mind,  this  after  four  months  of  “reconstruction.” 

1 went  to  the  Unitarian  Church.  It  was  built  only  a few  years  ago,  a large  white-roofed 
building  with  a gardened  walkway,  planted  by  the  congregation.  It  was  §11  gone.  No 
flowers.  The  church  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bombed.  My  old  piano  was  a pile  of  rust  that 


a rotted-out  chair  had  toppled  over.  Its  shiny  white  interior  was  covered  in  mud  and  mould. 
The  kitchen,  where  the  congregation  gathered  after  church  to  have  coffee  and  discuss  the 
sermon  of  the  week,  was  a blackened  mess.  Jim  was  right.  The  only  thought  that  came  to 
me  was,  This  must  be  what  Iraq  looks  like.  All  my  friends  agreed. 

As  we  drove,  I took  pictures,  but  at  the  church  something  hit  me.  I had  agreed  to  take 
pictures  to  have  a record  of  the  devastation  to  show  when  I returned  to  Canada,  to  spread 

the  message  about  what  was  actually 
happening  here.  But  I would  see  peo- 
ple walk  out  of  these  fallen-down  hous- 
es, grimaces  on  their  faces.  1 felt  horri- 
ble. I was  taking  pictures  like  a tourist, 
enjoying  people’s  misery.  I put  my  cam- 
era down. 

That  night,  the  moment  we  got 
home,  we  drank.  We  drank,  we  drank. 
The  moment  there  was  a lull  in  conver- 
sation, we  drank.  When  they  rehashed 
their  memories  about  what  it  was  like 
the  first  days  after  the  storm,  we  drank. 
When  we  noticed  the  glass  was  going 
to  be  empty  soon,  we  drank  and 
refilled.  New  Orleans  is  known  as  the 
city  where  it  is  impossible  to  be 
labelled  an  alcoholic  because  drinking 
is  so  much  a part  of  the  culture.  But  10 
vodka  tonics,  two  shots  of  Crown 
Royal  and  a beer  later,  even  1 realized  a 
problem.  I didn't  want  to  be  alone 
because  then  I would  have  to  process 
everything  I had  seen  that  day,  and  I 
didn’t  have  a clue  where  to  begin. 

Tension  is  at  an  all  time  high  as  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  return  to  life  as  normal, 
but  everything  is  blocking  that  process. 
Racial  tension  is  one  part  of  this.  It  is 
openly  said  by  some  how  much  better 
New  Orleans  is  now  that  there  is  no 
“crime”  — which  in  New  Orleans  is  a 
racist  codeword  for  “black  people.”  I was  actually  called  a nigger  while  standing  outside  a 
bar  and  when  I tried  to  flag  a cab,  for  two  hours  every  single  one  passed  me  by  and  picked 
up  white  people  standing  a block  away  from  me.  Racism  has  always  been  a problem  in  New 
Orleans  and  in  the  five  years  I lived  there,  I definitely  dealt  with  my  share  of  it.  But  even  1 
can  say  it  was  never  this  bad. 

The  other  tension  is  the  rich-poor  divide.  As  many  people  lost  everything  they  had  while 
others  were  completely  spared,  there  is  open  hostility  against  those  who  managed  to  sur- 
vive this  disaster  unscathed.  However,  instead  of  helping  those  in  need,  the  rich  have  decided 
to  lobby  against  the  poor.  The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  in  an  attempt  to 
buy  time  to  decide  what  else  to  do,  has  sent  thousands  of  trailers  as  temporary  housing  for 
the  displaced  people  of  New  Orleans.  The  problem  is,  where  to  put  them?  Given  the  con- 
ditions of  the  areas  most  affected,  the  only  solution  is  to  place  them  in  the  neighbourhoods 
that  were  less  affected.  This  has  sent  the  Uptown  (rich)  community  into  an  uproar.  They 
have  argued  against  helping  the  displaced  people  because  placing  trailers  in  their  yards  will 
lower  the  property  value  of  their  houses.  I am  not  joking,  there  are  hour-long  discussions 
of  this  topic  on  TV 

Somehow,  despite  the  racism  and  the  class  divides,  I really  did  believe  that  when  trou- 
bled times  came,  and  people  really  needed  to  depend  on  each  other,  they  would  put  their 
differences  aside  and  band  together.  And  there  are  many  stories  of  such  a thing  happening, 
but  there  are  also  many  stories  where  that  is  most  definitely  not  the  case  This  heartlessness 
hurts  me  more  than  anything  else,  that  not  only  can  you  lose  all  that  you  have  but  after 
losing  everything  you  have  you  can  not  even  depend  on  the  support  of  your  government  or 
your  own  community. 

I would  like  to  have  hopes  for  the  future  but  to  be  honest  — and  I didn't  have  the  heart 
to  say  this  to  anyone  I spoke  to  — if  it  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  levee  system  in 
time  for  the  next  hurricane  season  to  prevent  this  disaster  from  happening  again,  and  after 
four  months  of  work  so  little  has  been  done,  I see  a good  reason  to  drink  — but  not  much 
to  celebrate. 

Donovon  Ceasar  is  a master’s  degree  candidate  in  psychology.  He  is  a native  of  Lafayette, 
Louisiana,  who  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  at  Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans. 
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